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OME of the oldest and largest 
Gasholders in the country bear 
the inscription of the Horseley 
Bridge & Engineering Company— 
the sign of quality and strength. 


Horseley workmanship and durability are 
synonymous . .. have been for over 100 
years. Their work can be traced back, by 
means of existing examples of Sane 
— on to the days of Murdoch 

oO 


Voy: across the seven seas and still the 
ramifications of the Horseley Company are 
constantly brought to one’s notice by reason 
of the character of design and unvarying 
strength of their products. 


We will gladly submit designs 
and quotations for GAS- 
HOLDERS, PURIFIBRS, ete. 


THE HORSELEY BRIDGE & 
ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD 
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Effective Gas Lighting. 
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N common with other public utilities, 

Gas Lighting has its advocates and 

its adversaries. Given a well-sustained 

service, produced upon a basis which 

permits of reasonably scaled charges, a 
strong factor of success is, obviously, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Government Electricity Plans and Expectations. 


THE promised speech of the Prime Minister on the elec- 
trical plans of the Government was made in Birmingham 
last Friday. The electricity, gas, and other industries of 
the country have been waiting agog to learn what the 
Government were going to suggest; and the revelation— 
true, in merely adumbrated form—is that it is nothing 
more than had been anticipated. It is simply the present 
work of the Electricity Commissioners inflated to some- 
thing of a more grandiose order. The details (which may 
alter this view) have to await the Bill which will be intro- 
duced shortly into Parliament; but we have now the out- 
lines, which disclose something vague, amorphous, inde- 
finite, speculative—something which, if it, after its inflic- 
tion of a heavy capital expenditure, does not give in result 
all that is expected of it, will impose on the country one of 
the most gigantic white elephants that has ever been pro- 
duced. The Government have tried to avoid this by the 
inquiries they have made. Whether they have succeeded 
can only be determined by time. But already doubts are 
finding expression; for precisely what they are proposing 
to realize by radical and drastic change could be achieved 
by the perhaps slower—but equally effective—evolution 
which would have ensued from the work of the Electricity 
Commissioners. Government interference may for many 
years not reduce the cost of electricity supply in this coun- 
try, but may actually enhance it; and normal movement 
through the electricity industry as at present existing 
might have been of greater ultimate advantage. 

Let us examine the proposals as divulged by the speech 
of the Premier. In the first place, it is contemplated that 
an Executive Authority shall be set-up, with powers 
governing the whole country for the purpose of linking-up, 
over large areas, the most powerful of the existing modern 
stations and others which are to be created. Mr. Baldwin 
tells us this will not be a Government Department, but 
a Board (composed of practical men closely acquainted 
with the industry) on similar lines to the Port cf London 
Authority or the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. De- 
spite the assurance of the Premier, this is the beginning 
of Government interference. The very scheme itself is an 
interference with the natural development of the industry. 
If it is not direct State control, it is State-created control 
by a central body, who will be in close contact with the 
Government, and must be when we consider the state- 
ments of the Prime Minister regarding finance. On the 
one hand, in this respect, Mr. Baldwin says that the new 
Board will raise their own capital, and will work on ordi- 
nary commercial lines—any surplus, after repayment of 
interest and sinking fund, being returned in reduced 
charges. Even the standardization which is one of the 
main objects of the scheme will be carried out at the cost 
of the Board; and the expenditure, it is expected, will be 
more than covered by economies in generation. The ‘‘ ex- 
pectations’’ in the speech strike one very forcibly; the 
tangibility or proof is not anywhere obvious. The pure 


vagueness of the whole matter is very much cn the lines 
of the information given in the prospectuses of promo- 
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ters of companies of highly doubtful soundness. And 
this is accentuated when, on the other hand, we find the 
Premier, after what he had said as to the new Board financ- 
ing themselves and economies covering the standardiza- 
tion expenditure, stating that it is not anticipated that any 
Government subsidy will be required, but that the under- 
taking in its early years will be backed by a Government 
guarantee under the Trade Facilities Act. In other words, 
there is no promise there shall not be a subsidy if antici- 
pations fail, as they may do; and there is a promise as 
to backing under the Trade Facilities Act. Thus the 
nation will anyway be called upon to shoulder some 
measure of financial liability. But we may be told to con- 
sider the prediction of the Premier as to the saving to the 
country of many millions. That is another political ex- 
pectation. It is on a level with all else. The Premier is 
no more certain about those millions than he is that, 
through the interference of the Government, there will not 
have to be a subsidy to the electricity industry, in addition 
to the backing under the Trade Facilities Act. There is 
something very illogical about it all; and the Government 
are unfortunately in this matter the willing victims of 
visionaries, because current political conditions require 
something spectacular to present to the country. 

The Premier had much to say about the parochial con- 
ditions and limitations of the electricity industry as it at 
present exists. He does not seem to realize that what is 
now being proposed means going from the one extreme 
to the other in respect of limitations. It is going to 
divest the industry of a large amount of the freedom and 
autonomy it at present possesses. He tells us that the 
Executive Authority, with pendant District Boards, will 
be absolute in all matters of generation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. That means restriction 
on a mammoth scale. We can imagine many electricity 
men will shudder at the thought of the industry being per- 
manently anchored-down to the decisions of the Authority, 
and for years to stereotyped generation throughout the 
land. No other industry in the country has been placed 
under similar conditions, and yet has prospered and de- 
veloped with the times. Individuality in the main part 
of the industry is to be wholly wiped-out; and the indus- 
try is to be tied for the supply of its one commodity to 
the determinations of a single body, and to the set types 
of plant which will be ultimately accumulated in (so it is 
suggested) sixty stations throughout the land. It will all 
take time; but in the years to come, the technical men of 
the industry will be divided into a few generating engi- 
neers, and many parochial distributing engineers and 
business developers. The future of the industry is full 
of interest. 

As the Executive Authority settle into their work, and 
as the superb super-stations grow, inter-connecting lines 
will be constructed, so that inefficient stations will be 
closed and for their districts supplies will be obtained from 
the new Authority at, it is hoped, a ‘‘ reduced ’’ rate. 
That again is merely an expectation. It does not appear 
that the Board will take over the management of present 
stations. We read that the existing stations will be man- 
aged as at present; but the owners will work together 
under the new Authority for the production of a common 
supply of electricity, which the Board will purchase and 
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make available to ali distributors. This is a loose arrange- 
ment, and introduces some amount of complication. We 
suggest that a real technical scheme has not yet been 
under consideration, and that what has been considered is 
purely superficial and hypothetical. The object of the 
plans is the cheapening of electricity; and this is what 
Mr. Baldwin says on the point: ‘‘ In itself cheaper power 
‘‘ will not revive industry. Manufacturing costs in power 
‘‘are but a small proportion of the total costs. What we 
have to look at is this: Consider the total expenditure 
of the country on electricity, whether for light or power, 
and consider the savings that might be made over the 
whole of the consumers if the source of that light and 
‘* power can be materially cheapened.’? We might say 
the same of any commodity required by the community. 
It might be said of heat, clothes, food, and so forth, and 
particularly of coal. Emptiness of argument and _ in- 
security are the features of the Premier’s presentment of 
the case for the intervention of the Government into the 
affairs of the electricity industry. He stated that last year 
42 stations were responsible for more than half the total 
output of electricity, and the remaining 542 dealt with less 
than half; and sixty stations would eventually supplant 
the whole of the 584 existing ones. The consumption of 
fuel now varies from 1°8 lbs. in the best stations to 8 or 
even 10 Ibs. in the most inefficient ones. Then at the 
present time the cost per unit, exclusive of capital charges, 
varies from o'44d. to tod. and 11d. per unit. Mr. Baldwin 
confesses that it is upon this fact that the Government 
have based their proposals. Perhaps he will tell the coun- 
try whether or not the o°44d. is for fuel alone (and not the 
total of the generating costs) in a single well-circum- 
stanced station. 

However, this fact stands out clearly from what has just 
been said: That more than half the electricity used in this 
countty is already being supplied (without the intervention 
of the Government) at the standard cost at which they are 
aiming. The stations that are doing this are in the densest 
electricity consuming’ areas, through the concentration in 
them of our jiargest industries; and somewhat less than 
half of the electricity supplied in the country is scattered 
over its length and breadth. Communities and electricity 
use cannot be concentrated; and therefore the clectricity 
must be carried to them. As the cost of electricity trans- 
formation and transmission is high, the difference between 
the cost of generation in the best stations and the inferior 
ones must be heavily discounted by the transmission costs 
which the scheme will impose. It is a question whether 
in the bulk of cases the transmission costs will not wholly 
annihilate the advantages of which the Government are 
dreaming. 
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If this is so, then whence are coming the 
millions of savings of which the Premier spoke? — It is 
further noticed that the Government are contemplating 
that the margin of plant required for safety will be reduced 
by concentration of generation. Wherever situated, the 
margin of plant cannot be reduced below that needed for 
flights in demand, which might at times conceivably svn- 
chronize throughout the land. Then there is to be com- 
pulsory standardization. of frequency at 50 cycles per 
second. This, again, it is supposed will be productive of 
benefit, which various electrical engineers doubt. The 
Prime Minister also spoke of the reduction of the manv 
different pressures now in use to not more than three. 
With such a change, there will have to be-a good deal of 
overhauling of consuming apparatus. 

The expectation is that the concentration of generation, 
inter-connection of stations, standardization of frequency, 
plus the big and expensive network of transmission lines, 
will have many advantages, which will make the changes 
highly remunerative for the electricity industry, while the 
community and industry will have cheaper electricity for 
power, heat, and light. The resulting increased consump- 
tion, it is believed, will cause the use of electricity within 
the next fifteen vears to average 500 units per head per 
annum, instead of the 200 units or so which constitute the 
present average. Furthermore, the scheme will provide 
work in the electrical plant industry and the allied metal 
trades. These, in our opinion, will be the greatest bene- 
ficiaries—in fact, certain gentlemen associated prominently 
with the electrical plant manufacturing interests have 
already given vent to their admiration of the scheme in the 





ears of newspaper representatives. But the Premier utters 
a warning. All these benefits will not accrue immediately. 
There must be a transition period. During that period 
(which will be long), will all this work be a drag upon the 
electricity industry or otherwise? The speech of the Prime 
Minister, coming after all the secret work of the Com- 
mittees who have advised the Government, has done more 
than anything else to divulge the hypothetical character 
of the advantages to be derived from a scheme the tech- 
nical and financial details of which have not yet been 
fathomed. Deprived of definite fundamentals, we have 
nothing but expectation. Indeed, there is no proof that 
better results from now onwards would not be obtained, 
at less capital cost, by the normal development of the 
present electricity supply system. 

Since the foregoing was written, additional information 
has obtained circulation. It is stated that the Government 
Bill will consist of thirty clauses and three schedules, which 
will, it is believed, give abundant ground for discussion, 
although it is desired that the measure or scheme should 
not be regarded as a party one. It is thought probable 
that the Executive Board will consist of about seven mem- 
bers, and, in view of the Government financial guarantee, 
include a representative of the Treasury. It is computed 
that the Board will find it necessary to raise some 
£35,000,000 during the next seven or ten years; and there 
is confidence that the public will be very willing to sub- 
scribe some £5,000,000 a year for the purpose. It is 
understood that, in the case of rebellious owners of large 
modern plants who decline to co-operate, the Board will 
have power to acquire their stations compulsorily. Re- 
garding the smaller stations, the Board will be in the 
position, should there be any trouble, to ensure that the 
consumers are not deprived of the hoped-for cheaper elec- 
tricity. Thus it seems that the Bill is intended to abrogate 
a considerable part of the powers conferred upon the 
present electricity undertakings without as much as permis- 
sion or an apology for doing so. It is the impression that 
it will take ten years or more before the country is in 
possession of a complete standardized or inter-connected 
electricity system. 


“ Looking Forward” Policy and Propaganda. 


Ir has been impossible lately to take up a daily or even- 
ing newspaper, London or provincial, without seeing 
some reference in it to the Government electricity scheme. 
Whoever is responsible for the articles—whether due to 
Government pubiicity or to electricity industry propa- 
eanda—deserves credit for a high standard of knowledge 
of how to serve up information popularly, and for being 
opportune in the work of publicity. The object may only 
be to pave the way for the Government scheme winning a 
stroag place in public favour, or it may be that it is re- 
garded as a favourable time for doing something more in 
creating an atmosphere highly charged with electricity. 
\ curious thing is that the editors of the daily and weekly 
papers do not appear to be at all averse to this constant 
iteration and reiteration concerning electricity; and we 
feel pretty confident that this is not altogether due to any 
idea in the editorial sanctums that electricity develop- 
ment is a subject of peculiar charm for the public. How- 
ever, the reason for the Press accommodation that elec- 
tricity is securing is a small matter; the important fact 
is that it is obtaining it, with the Government in the back- 
ground, on almost spectacular lines. This, in our opinion 
and that of other men in the industry, makes the time 
especially opportune for all the gas propaganda the 
industry can undertake, both of the national and local 
order. We have noticed the recent advertisements of the 
‘* B.C.G.A.’’ They are good; but if we could have more 
popularly written articles published in the newspapers, 
they would be widely read, and would meet the public 
taste, particularly if they dealt with the national economy 
underlying the work of the gas industry, and the issue of 
it in economy to the individual and to industry. At the 
same time, we again insist that the gas industry needs 
a well-defined and high standard scheme of policy which 
would meet the new circumstances—present and develop- 
ing, and which could be applied by gas undertakings from 
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North to South and from East to West. This was a 
matter which was touched upon in our first editorial article 
last week. We then urged, and again do so, that the in- 
dustry should make a deliberate attempt, through properly 
ordered investigation into all parts of its operations, to 
develop a policy which, if yeneraliy applied, would do 
much to elevate the resisting power of the industry against 
even Government-backed competition. We know the in- 
dustry has a large inherent potentiality which has not been 
adequately or universally cultivated. The excuse is gener- 
ally that of cost. The cost of loss of business is frequently 
greater than that of ensuring its 1etention and promotion. 
On this point as well as that of propaganda, there is no 
reflection upon our active central organizations. It was a 
yood thing for the gas industry that the newer ones—thie 
National Gas Council, the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ and the Society 
of British Gas Industries—came into existence when they 
did. They have all, in their different spheres and co- 
operatively, rendered to the industry signal service, with- 
out which we should have been in a far different position 
from that which we occupy to-day. But, with new de- 
velopments about us, we know that some quarters of the 
gas industry are watching for signs that our organizations 
are, in addition to dealing with current matters, looking 
forward. 


A Combined Coal and Power Industry. 


‘THROUGH the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, a 
Joint Committee of the Miners’ Federation, the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labeur Party, and the Executive Committee 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party have presented to the 
country a scheme for the public ownership and working of 
the coal, power, and transport resources of the country. 
The scheme is revolutionary, visionary, and technically 
and financially impossible. The only new thing about 
it is that it assembles into one a number of ideas that 
have had separate existence for several decades, but one 
after the other have been rejected as technically or 
economically unfeasible, and so nothing has ever come of 
them. The gist of the scheme is given in these words: 
‘* The coal industry should become an organization for 
‘* mining coal, manufacturing electrical power on a very 
‘large scale, making both coke and smokeless fuel, and 
‘* producing, in addition, gas, fuel oils, ammonium com- 
‘pounds, chemical base materials from tars, end other 
‘* bye-products. This transformed industry should be 
‘* nationally owned.’’ The scheme, if practicable, could 
only apply to the distant future; and it does not in any 
way assist in the solution of the pressing problem as to 
what shall be done to improve the present economic state 
of the coal industry. The Miners’ Federation have no 
scheme to enable the achievement of early improvement. 
They acknowledge that their brains are inadequate to the 
devising of anything to alleviate matters at the present 
juncture. They admit the growth of competition and the 
reduced requirements of foreign countries for our coal, 
owing to their cheaper home-produced coal, water-power 
resources, and the use of oil. But they do not acknow- 
ledge that British miners can contribute anything to the 
reduction of the cost of production per ton by putting in 
an additional hour per day, nor are they ready to confess 
that the industry is over-manned at the present time. 

All that has been done by the Miners’ Federation and 
their allies is to put forward a skeleton scheme for the 
future, without understanding any of its material and tech- 
nical realities, and what it would involve in the way of 
finance and a congestion of industries and population in 
the coal areas of the country, near to where their wonder- 
ful power-producing plants would be erected. To the ex- 
tent that this congestion occurred, there would be indus- 
trial impoverishment of large tracts of the country. It is 
clear also that the authors of this fantastic scheme know 
nothing whatever of the costs and losses of the transmis- 
sion of gas and electricity and other products to the centres 
where they are required, as compared with the costs of 
transporting coal, and dealing with it where the products 
ire needed. However, we see that Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
Lecturer on Economics, who gave evidence before the Coal 
Commission last week on behalf of the Miners’ Federation, 
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stated that there is no intention at present to nationalize 
privately owned electrical and other undertakings, but 
what is wanted is that the coal industry shall be free to 
establish power-producing plants—apparently the idea 
being to improve the position of the coal industry by 
robbing other established industries of their legitimate 
means of development, which does not strike us as being 
good economics. To put the proposals another way, the 
Miners’ Federation and their coadjutors believe that, in 
order to make the coal industry economically independent, 
efficient, and prosperous, it should be transformed from 
a purely coal-extracting industry to an increasingly coal- 
utilizing one. 

Turning to the outline of the ambitious scheme, in the 
first place it proposes that the ownership of minerals and 
collieries should be acquired by the State. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the terms on which the owner- 
ship of the minerals should be taken over; but the Miners’ 
Federation (separating them from their colleagues) are 
opposed to the principle of compensation for mineral 
royalties. There appears to be agreement, however, that 
the acquisition of the collieries should be based on actual 
market values; and there should be issued to the vendors 
such an amount of Government stock as would, if sold at 
current market prices, produce a sum equal to the value 
of the property. The scheme, it is considered, is alto- 
gether too large to be entrusted to any but a public body, 
which indicates the view that, without the backing of the 
National Exchequer, the project could not hold together. 
A tremendous organization is proposed, headed by a 
Power and Transport Commission, with satellites which 
would be known as the National Coal and Power Produc- 
tion Council, Provincial Councils, Pit and Works Com- 
mittees, Consumers’ Council, and a Special Compensation 
Commission. No useful purpose would be served by a 
full examination of the composition and functions of these 
various bodies. A few points, however, may be referred 
to. It is observed that the premier Power and Transport 
Commission would consist of six full-time Commis- 
sioners—representing expert knowledge on (a) coal, (b) 
electricity, (c) gas, (d) transport, (e) commercial questions, 
(f) labour matters—and a Chairman. The Commission 
would be called upon to survey the problems of power and 
transport development as regards both needs and possi- 
bilities; to undertake and administer the inter-connection 
of generating stations and the trunk line transmission of 
power; to lay down conditions governing power and 
transport undertakings, both public and private; to co- 
operate with the Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research in the promotion of research into power produc- 
tion and coal bye-products and kindred questions; and to 
undertake or to arrange for the commercial application 
of the results of research into power and transport prob- 
lems. In addition to exercising these functions, the Com- 
mission would form the final authority determining the 
larger questions of policy relating to the coal industry. 

We are pleased to see the important place which the 
authors give to research and the application of the results. 
We are also interested in one feature of the duties of the 
National Coal and Power Production Council, who would 
function in much the same way as a board of directors. 
They would be charged with the duty of supervising all the 
internal affairs of the enlarged industry, of securing the 
use of the most efficient methods of producing and treat- 
ing coal, and of seeing that material of the necessary quan- 
tity and kind was provided. We hope this is a confession 
that the Miners’ Federation are aware that the ‘‘ kind ”’ 
of coal that has been produced of late years has left much 
to be desired in the way of greater cleanliness in respect 
of incombustible content. It is also admitted by the 
authors of the report that to produce power and heat by 
burning raw coal is grossly wasteful and unhygienic. But 
they are unable to see farther than electricity and low- 
temperature carbonization—to them there is nothing be- 
yond more economical for the production of heating 
agents. They have much to learn before they can be- 
come really constructive in this matter. We will leave 
the scheme there, as it is useless penetrating in detail into 
something that is both grotesque and impossible, and 
shows a complete ignorance of all that is technically in- 
volved. 
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A Minimum Sliding-Scale Dividend. 

In the Bill which the Gas Light and Coke Company are 
promoting in the approaching session of Parliament, they 
are introducing a novel proposal in connection with the 
sliding-scale, which will bring this method of regulating 
prices and dividends much nearer to the system of a basic 
price and dividend which originated with the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, and has been adopted by certain 
other céncerns. After the experiences during wartime 
and until the Gas Regulation Act was passed of miserably 
attenuated dividends, depreciated capital values and repu- 
tation, which contributed to the difficulties of raising 
money for the industry—all owing to the failure of the 
sliding-scale to protect gas investors, operating, as it 
did, severely to their disadvantage—we strongly approve, 
in the interests of stockholders and consumers alike, of 
basic dividends and of the minimum dividend which the 
Gas Light and Coke Company are now proposing as a 
less radical change. From the evil effect which the sliding- 
scale during the stressful years had upon gas stocks and 
shares, the industry has never properly recovered, as is 
seen by the fact that the least indication of adverse con- 
ditions sends values down to a degree unwarranted in 
the circumstances. Investors are highly sensitive to any 
cloud which may lie temporarily over the industry. The 
only way to correct this, so far as we can see, is by 
the introduction into the sliding-scale of a reasonable 
minimum dividend. The justice of the principle of a 
basic dividend has been amply acknowledged by Parlia- 
ment; and there are the other excellent reasons for 
Parliament now agreeing to the simple innovation of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company—that, whenever, under 
existing conditions, the rate at which dividends actually 
payable to the holders of ordinary stock of the Company 
in respect of any half-year would be less than 5 p.ct. per 
annum, the Company or the Directors (as the case may 
be) may declare, and pay out of any monies available for 
the purpose, a dividend on the ordinary stock at a rate 
not exceeding 5 p.ct. per annum. That is a proposal 
which is politic and moderate; for the minimum would 
apply to times of adversity, and such times are the ones 
when large numbers of investors—and we have many small 
investors in the gas industry—require that their incomes 
shall not be lowered, but, if possible, increased. Anyway, 
an increase is impossible when the times are unfavour- 
able; but the gas industry and the investors in it never 
want to see a return of the position into which they were 
precipitated during the war, and where they suffered so 
long. Nor would anybody outside the industry with a 
sense of justice desire that. The proposal of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company is a protection which it is hoped may 
never need to be applied. But if justification were required 
for introducing a minimum 5 p.ct. dividend into the sliding- 
scale, then the war and subsequent years provide it in over- 
whelming measure. 














Deputations. 

The Minister of Transport (Lt.-Col. Ashley) this week 
is receiving three deputations on the subject of the Govern- 
ment electricity scheme. Yesterday he met representatives of the 
electricity supply industry; to-morrow he will be seeing repre- 
sentatives of the Joint Electricity Authorities; and on Friday 
representatives of the gas industry. The object being free dis- 
cussion and elucidation of points, the interviews will be private. 





The Promoting Opportunists. 

With Soame, the Baronet, as Chairman, and Captain Eliot 
I’, Hill (Surveyor), Walter Thompson (the Solicitor to several 
of the 43, Cannon Street promotions), C. E. P. Groth, and 
Major James Brigden (the Civil Engineer and Technical Ad- 
viser) as his colleagues on the Board, and Turner, the well- 
known Auditor to 43, Cannon Street Companies, serving in 
his old capacity, the Electric Light and Power Contracts Fin- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., has been launched. In prominent type 
on the face of the prospectus appears ‘‘ General Electric,’’ and 


underneath in smaller type ‘‘ Contractors.”’ The General 


floated simultaneously with the Premier’s Birmingham speech, 
which shows how watchful 43, Cannon Street is for oppor- 
tunities. The Registered Offices of the Company, by the way, 
are at-County Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Many thousands of pounds of capital—-debentures, preference 
shares, and participating premium notes—are required for the 
luxuriant business these people are hoping to do. We will.deal 
with points in the prospectus in our next issue. Meanwhile, 
it is hoped that no gas investors will drop good money in the 
maw of this promoting crowd, which appears to have somewhat 
extended its following. 


Road Tar Specification. 

It will be seen from the minutes of the Central Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council that the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association have invited the Council to nominate 
a member to serve upon the Sub-Committee of the Association 
which have been appointed to revise the specification for tar 
for road purposes. The appointment was referred to the Tar 
Advisory Committee. 


Specification of Piping, &c. 

More and more gas undertakings are obtaining statutory 
powers to specify the minimum size and material of gas pipes 
and fittings put into the houses or other premises of con- 
sumers, together with the right of inspection and the power 
to compel repairs of pipes and appliances which are in a dan- 
gerous condition. In the coming session of Parliament, the 

Chorley and Halifax Corporations will be asking to be investcd 
with these powers. 

Institution of Fuel Economy Engineers. 

We learn that the first Council Meeting of this Institution 
was held in London at the Engineers’ Club on Jan. 15, when 
the first list of members was submitted for the approval of the 
Council. The applications came from leading engineers 
associated with several industries, showing the great interest 
which the new organization has aroused, and fully confirming 
the beliefs of the founders that an Institution of fuel technolo- 
gists was necessary for the scientific development of our fuel 
resources. The Council have decided, in view of the enthusias- 
tic support which is forthcoming, to make immediate arrange- 
ments to open a London Office. In the meantime, applications 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. H. L. Pirie, 29, 
Sherwin Road, Lenton, Nottingham. 

In the Next Session. 

There is an imposing array of Public Bills in course of 
preparation for the next session of Parliament; but the Govern- 
ment have decided to make a small selection for early presenta- 
tion, as they consider it would be imprudent to overload the 
programme, because (according to one parliamentary correspon- 
dent) ‘‘ the difficulties of the coal question are so great, and 
the outlook as regards a permanent settlement in the mining 
industry is so uncertain, the plans made now for a heavy out- 
put of legislation must be liable to dislocation a few months 
hence.’’ The Bill for electricity development will also have an 
early place. 

—— ———— 

“T.LC.’’ Tar Plants—On the recommendation of their 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. Alexander Gray), the Urban Dis- 
trict Council of Ashton-in-Makerfield have placed an order with 
the Woodall-Duckham Companies for a ‘‘ T.1.C.”’ (lead bath) 
tar plant, having a capacity of 10 tons of crude tar per 24 hours. 
It is intended that this plant shall produce tars to the Road 
Board’s specification. 

Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts for Aarhus.—The Council 
of Aarhus, Denmark, have placed an order on behalf of thei: 
Lighting Department with the Woodall-Duckham Vertical! 
Retort and Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd., for an in- 
stallation of vertical retorts to deal with Durham coal. . The in- 
stallation is to consist of five settings of four retorts, the whole 
having a carbonizing capacity of 140 tons of coal a day. It is 
to be equipped with coal handling plant from an existing co! 
store, and a complete coke handling plant, including screens, 
concrete storage hoppers, and an electrical crane working on an 
overhead concrete gantry for the conveyance of approximate) 
7000 tons of coke into an open yard storage. The order hes 
been received by this English Company in spite of the closest 
home and foreign competition; three German firms and two 
English firms also having tendered. The value of the contract 








Electric Company should be mightily pleased. ‘The concern is 


is about £572,000. 
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PERSONAL. 


A special meeting of the Plymouth Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee on Friday received and accepted the resignation of Mr. 
W. P. Tervet, Engineer and Manager of the Devonport Gas- 
Works. Mr. Tervet has been in the Corporation’s service for 
many years. 


—— 


OBITUARY. 


The death took place on the 13th inst., at the age of 77, of 
Mr. Joun James Cooke, successively Manager of the Heck- 
mondwike and the Ardsley Gas Companies. He was associated 
with the Heckmondwike undertaking for 32 years. Five years 
ago he retired from active work in the industry, and was almost 
immediately incapacitated by a seizure. 

Alderman GeEorGE Haynes, of Lichfield, whose death has 
occurred at the age of 81, spent practically the whole of his 
active life in public work of one kind or another. He was the 
senior member of the City Council, and was Mayor for three 
years. He was Chairman of the Lichfield Gas Company. 


— 





FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Jan. 21.—MipLanD Junior Gas AssoctaTIon.—Meeting. 

Jan. 21.—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society.—Meeting at the 
Royal Society of Arts, 7 o’clock. ; 

Jan, 22.—CuHEMICAL ENGINEERING GROUP AND 1HE SOCIETY OF 
CuimicaL INDUstrY (LIVERPOOL SECTION).—Joint meeting 
at Liverpool. 

Jau. 29.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Distri¢t JUNIOR Gas Associa- 
TION.—Meeting at Westminster Technical ‘Institute. 

Jan. 30.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Visit to the Kyle 
Chemical Company’s Works at Irvine. 

Feb. 9.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting. 

Feb. 9.—FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS.—Meeting. 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Feb. 9.--ADvisoRY COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon.—4 o'clock. 
Feb. 10.—EMERGENCY COMMITTEE.—11 0’clock. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE.—12 -0’clock. 
CoUNCIL.—2.30 p.m. 





nati 
—- 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
Report on the Work of the Session, 1924-25. 

It is stated in the report for the session 1924-25 of the Depart- 
ment of Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
(a copy of Which has been received from Mr. John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street, W.) that the number of candidates examined 
in technological subjects in Great Britain and Ireland shows a 
small increase ; the figures being 8676, as compared with 8579 
in the previous session. It is pointed out that, in view of the 
examinations established by the Institution of Gas Engineers, a 
smaller number of entries for the City and Guilds of London 
Institute’s examinations in Gas-Works Practice and Gas Supply 
Practice was only to be expected; and, as a matter of fact, the 
decrease in these subjects amounted to 160. The price of this 
report is 1s.,net. Copies of the programme for the school year 
1925-26 (published by Mr. Murray) may be obtained from 
Messrs. Lamley & Co., 1 to 5, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W. 7, price 3s. 6d. net, postage 5d. extra. The general regu- 
lations and all syllabuses are printed therein in full. 

A number of meetings have been held of the bodies who 
advised the Institute in regard to (among others) gas subjects ; 
and the scheme of examinations in minor courses in Gas-Works 
Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and Gasfitting, as drafted by a 
Sub-Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, has been 
adopted. Under this scheme, which appears in the programme 
for the session 1925-26, the Institute will hold only a single 
examination in the first two subjects, but three grades in Gas- 
fitting. In all of these a separate paper on Elementary 
Science, Mathematics, and Drawing will form an integral part 
of the examination. This change, it is remarked, is in accord- 
ance with the general tendency of the present time to call for 
greater knowledge of ancillary sciences than can be shown in 
answers to a single question paper which deals primarily with 
the main technical subject. j 

The thanks of the Institute are tendered to those bodies who 
support the cause of technical education by the offer of prizes. 
Among these bodies are the Society of British Gas Industries, 
the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

It is shown by the table of results of examinations last year 
that the total number of candidates in Gas-Works Practice was 
69; in Gas Supply Practice, 132; in Gasfitting, 158; in Coke 
and Bye-Products Manufacture, 22; and in Coal Tar Distilla- 
tion, 14. The percentage of failures was: Gas-Works Prac- 
tice, Grade I., 0, Final, 15°8; Gas Supply Practice, Grade I., 
125, Final, 37°9; Gasfitting, Grade II., 389, Final, 35; Coke 
and Bye-Products Manufacture, Final, 27°2; and Coal Tar Dis- 
tillation, Final, 14°3. 












ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue much-condemned regulations of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers for the equipment of buildings still smile 
sweetly upon their critics; and despite all the harsh things 
said about them, they continue to typify 
Fire Offices and the best standard of electrical installa- 
‘* Standard Practice.’’ tion work. We have heard of fire in- 
surance office men who are getting very 
uneasy about the many mysterious fires that are taking place 
in the country, to which the ‘** cause unknown ”’ label is affixed, 
but in which fusions are strongly suspect. Some ninety offices 
associated with the Fire Offices Committee have now broad- 
casted a notice stating that they approve of the 1924 edition 
of the Institution’s Kegulations for the equipment of build- 
ings, and have adopted them as standard practice. The letter 
has been circulated among electricity supply undertakings, con- 
sulting and instailation engineers and contractors, and archi- 
tects. This looks like real business ; for if the intimation means 
anything, it is that the Offices will not approve of electrical 
equipment which does not comply with the standard practice. 
The trouble is that probably go p.ct. of the electrical installa- 
tions in the country do not respond to this practice; but, of 
course, the Fire Offices cannot make their approval and adop- 
tion retrospective, and so must shoulder the additional risks 
attached to equipment which is below standard practice. So 
for some time to come ‘‘ cause unknown ’’ must still cover a 
multitude of what are fairly believed to be electrical sins. 
‘* Megohm,”’ in the ‘‘ Electrical Times,”’ thinks the Offices have 
lost a fine opportunity. He says that ‘* many ”’ old installa- 
tions should be condemned and rewired, but not all. Evidently 
he is no believer in electric wiring that is more than ten years 
old, inasmuch as he says: ‘‘ Had they |the Offices] announced 
that, in adopting the new regulations, they did not make them 
retrospective, except for installations more than ten years old, 
and that a period of a year was given to bring all other instal- 
lations up to the new standard practice, useful and immediate 
results might have followed.’’ ‘‘ Megohm ”’ may also have an 
eye upon the interests of the wiring contractors. However, if 
the Offices are going to make effective their adoption of the new 
‘* standard practice,’ they will have to be less lax than they 
have been in the past in ensuring that new installations are all 
they should be. They might also save money by weeding-out 
many of the menacing defectives. 


There have recently been several fires 
Fires. the causes of which are “ unknown.” 
The drapery stores of Messrs. Cullen 
Bros., of Nottingham, were gutted on Tuesday week; and the 
damage is estimated at several thousands of pounds. Says the 
impeccant reporter : ‘‘ The cause of the disaster is said to have 
been an electrical fusing in one of the windows.’’ York Street, 
Liverpool, was the scene of a fire on Monday last week. It 
broke out in the basement of a building occupied by Messrs. 
R. S. Whittaker & Co., Ltd., who are concerned in electrical 
supplies. 
Some of the propaganda articles which 
have been appearing in the daily Press, 
treating, in florid language such as 
meets the public taste, of the Government electricity scheme, 


One Way Ont. 


have pictured electricity becoming so cheap, from the expen- 
diture of many millions of capital, that it will be available for 
all domestic heating purposes. Electricians and other technical 
men know differently ; the public does not. Mr. F. J. Moffett, 
B.A., who is a member of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers, is one of those who is well aware that much that is being 
published is all moonshine. He has written to ‘* The Times ” 
on the subject of the ‘all-electric’? house. With the first 
part of his submissions we are in agreement; with the second 
part, we are not. He says it is important to examine for what 
purposes the use of electricity is justified from the point of 
view of coal; and he proceeds to explain why this is. He re- 
marks: ‘‘ In England the bulk of the public supply of elec- 
tricity is generated by steam-driven generating stations, of 
which the average thermal efficiency is 15 p.ct.—i.e., 85 p.ct. 
of the heat units in the coal is lost. For the provision of light 
and power such a loss is justified; but for heating and hot- 
water supplies this is not the case.’’ So far, we agree with 
Mr. Moffett. But he goes on to suggest that heat and hot- 
water supplies can be provided in a more efficient manner if 
the generating station supplies heat in the form of hot water, 
and electricity as a secondary product—utilizing the exhaust 
steam to heat water, which is then distributed through pipes 
suitably insulated. Mr. Moffett calculates that, with a system 
of this kind, the heat loss of a generating station can be re- 
duced to 4o p.ct. So long as the result is not a financial 
infliction upon the ratepayers, gas undertakings could (if they 
studied only their own commercial interests) wish for nothing 
better than that electricity concerns should cripple themselves 
by adopting Mr. Moffett’s suggestion. 
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The Electricity Commissioners are try- 
ing to make many electricity concerns 
which require additional plant patronize 
large power stations by taking from 
them a bulk supply ; and some of these find that the price they 
would have to pay is above that for which they can generate 
locally. The position is absurd; and yet the policy—being the 
policy of the Commissioners—must, they hold, be served on 
every possible occasion, whatever the local consequences. The 
Barnes, District Council wanted more plant; and the Commis- 
sioners preferred that they should give their custom to the Bark- 
ing super-station. The Council did not feel disposed to fall in 
with the Commissioners’ views ; for they are doing better locally 
than they could do with a bulk supply at the price demanded. 
The matter was referred to at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday of last week, when a proposal was made that, after the 
meter readings for the March quarter, the charges for elec- 
tricity should be reduced to 4d/ per unit for private lighting 
and 2d. per unit for power, with discounts ranging up to 373 
p-.ct. In moving the adoption of the recommendation, Coun- 
cillor S. E. Jackson ridiculed the fundamentals of the Govern- 
ment scheme. ‘To an extent, he was speaking before he knew 
precisely what were their modified proposals. He said that the 
Government had the idea that the one and only thing which 
could save the industries of the country was a cheap and abun- 
dant supply of electricity, subsidized by the taxpayer. What 
are the facts? And the critic replied that the electricity in- 
dustry is to-day, without a shadow of a doubt, one of the 
most prosperous in the country. The concessions to be made 
this year to the consumers in Barnes are the equivalent of 
£10,000. Yet the Barnes undertaking is part of the very 
industry the Government had proposed to subsidize with the 
taxpayers’ money! Mr. Jackson regarded it as pitiable that 
the Government of this great Empire should be reduced to 
‘clutching at straws’”’ in the hope of staving-off what they 
consider to be a disastrous condition. The country is not so 
full of wealth as to be able to waste 20 to 30 million pounds 
on an industry that is not in need of it. Then Mr. Jackson 
came to the desire of the Electricity Commissioners to compel 
the Council to take- a supply of electricity from the Barking 
super-station. He asserted that, on an analysis of the figures 
submitted, it was proved that the Council would lose at jeast 
410,000 per annum by the transaction, which shows that the 
super-station is not all that is claimed for it. The County of 
London Electricity Supply Company, Ltd., who operate the 
Barking station, supply on.the south side of Upper Richmond 
Road. It is somewhat Gilbertian to find that the charge made 
by them is 7°15d. per unit for lighting ; while on the Council's 
side of the road, the supply is given at 44d., and will within 
three months be qd. per unit. Surely, since it is claimed that the 
Company can supply cheaply, it is time they reduced their 
charges by at least 50 p.ct. That is the comment and sugges- 
tion of Mr. Jackson. 


The Final Test of the 
Super-Statioa. 


Further evidence as to unsatisfactory 
supply from super-stations comes from 
Leigh. Nothing too harsh can. be said 
in the Tuwn Council as to the supply 
given by the Lancashire Electric Power Company.  Break- 
downs have been experienced on no fewer than thirty-seven 
vecasions. The Corporation were compelled to take the supply ; 
and they have to pay a higher price than they used to do. As 
a matter of fact, electricity can be produced at the Corporation 
station in Leigh at much less than they are paying the big 
Power Company. At a meeting of the Council on Tuesday of 
last week, Alderman Dobb, Chairman of the Electricity Com- 
inittee, declared that the idea of the Government that a cheap 
and plentiful supply of electricity could be furnished by large 
stations is a myth. Leigh is going to try to get electricity 


Further Evidence 
from Leigh. 


from the cheapest and most reliable source; and they intend to 
fight very hard to obtain it. 





The Maidstone Corporation Electricit 

Committee have been extending thei: 
plant; and the event has been dul; 
a celebrated—in one way by a luncheon 
The Department has had good fortune in the development o 
the business; and the Electrical Engineer (Mr. E. E. Hoadley) 
is naturally very proud of it. He regards the growth a 

phenomenal; and he attributes his good luck to the ability 1 

develop the load factor. He stated at the luncheon that this 
year the load factor would touch the remarkable figure of ov: 

43 p.ct. Mr. Hoadley believes that the way to cheapen ele 

tricity is to flatten out the load curve as much as possible. .\ 
load factor of 43 p.ct. means a very considerable flattening oul. 
Those people who use electricity tor a great number of hour> 
per day have always been encouraged. He says he had not 
been in Maidstone very long before he made up his mind t 

make an ‘‘ attack’? on the paper mills. They are difficul: 
people to approach; but he found that, even if he gave thei 
electricity at what it cost him, it would pay in the long run 
If he makes very little profit from that source, it enables him 
to supply other customers much more cheaply owing to th 
ratio of the load. Mr. Hoadley hopes that with the new plant 
he will be able to knock *t big chunks ” off the costs. 


Importance oi the 
Load Factor. 


Assisted or free-wiring of small house» 
‘* Assisted ’’ Wiring. has ‘‘ taken on 
supply undertakings. It is, of course, 
not a new idea. It has been talked about, but not acted upon 
to any considerable extent, for—shall we say ?—the past twenty) 
years. But electricity undertakings were not some years ag: 
in the position to run risks; and the energies of their Statts 
were expended in getting the larger customers. But it is a 
question now of dipping lower in the social scale for expansion, 
though the business is less profitable. And really what som 
undertakings require is not an increase in the lighting load 
so much as new business in the day-time to raise the valleys 
of their output curve, while others, especially where there is 
a big industrial day load, find an addition to the lighting load 
a desirable thing. However, the “ assisted ’’ wiring policy 
is growing in application, though it is difficult to see that con- 
sumers of the class who come under such schemes can be o! 
any material benefit, inasmuch as the business done with them 
individually is modest compared with the cost of the service 
to them, and they must economize. We have previously given 
instances and information concerning the growth of the system 
A few more may be noticed. At Swansea the Electrical Engi- 
neer has recommended, and the Electricity Committee hav 
adopted, a scheme whereby there is to be an extension of ‘ fre 
wiring ’’ (which is not a truthful description) to all properties 
having a rateable value not exceeding 4:20 per annum. But 
this is contingent on not less than ten houses being supplied 
from one service, and that there is an agreement to pay 2d. 
extra per KW.-H. for the first 50 KW.-H. consumed per annum 
for five points; any additional points being allowed, with a 
pro rata increase in the number of kw.-il. to be paid for at 
the higher rate. Ordinary meter rent will be charged; and the 
minimum consumption is to be 10 KW.-H. per point per annum. 
The Heckmondwike District Council are angling for small 
consumers by offering to wire houses on a charge of 1d. pe! 
KW.-H. in excess of the ordinary charge per unit. At East- 
bourne, the Borough Electrical Engineer reports that of thi 
last contract for wiring 200 houses, 127 have been dealt with, 
and a further 72 applications have been received. The Elec- 
tricity Committee have decided that the present contract shall 
be renewed to cover a further goo houses. ‘The Horsham 
District Council have been considering the question of wiring 
premises for electric lighting; and the suggestion is that a 
rental of 3d. per point per week shall be charged. An appli- 
cation is to be made to the Electricity Commissioners for a 
loan of £1000 to cover the estimated cost of the scheme. Most 
of these assisted wiring schemes stop at lighting; to go beyond 
means assisted uneconomy. 


” 


among  electricit; 





A Century of Lighting.— Much interest has been taken in the 
book by M. Eg. Adry, of Antwerp, entitled ‘‘ Un Siécle 
d’Eclairage,”” which was reviewed in the ‘“‘ JournaL”’ for 
Dec. 23 and 30. M. Adry ‘asks us to announce that anyone 
Wishing to procure a copy of the volume can do so by writing 
to the Librairie de l’Anversois, 30, Marché aux CEufs, Antwerp, 
enclosing frs. 15, or its equivalent 3s. 

Dehydration of Tar.—In a recent German patent (No. 
400,058) tar containing water is treated with a sufficient quan- 
tity of a neutral salt, such as magnesium chloride, magnesium 
nitrate, ammonium nitrate, excluding calcium chloride, to form 
« moderately concentrated solution with the water present. The 
whole is stirred mechanically at about 70° C., and when 
agitation is stopped rapid separation of the mixture into a top 
laver of dehydrated tar and a lower layer of salt solution 
follows. 
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Baths and Brigkter Railway Stations. 
are equipped with bathrooms, dressing-rooms, and 
saloons with a constant supply of boiling hot water. 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street Stations of the Southern 
Railway, for example, 240 gallons of high-temperature wate: 


Many railway station 
shaving 
At the 


are always kept ready for travellers. At Liverpool Street 
Station, again, no fewer than seventeen powerful water-heaters 
are in daily use for providing hot water for bathing, washiny 
shampooing, catering, and other purposes. The same stor) 
could be told of the equipment at other large railway stations 
The interesting point about these installations is that, in spit: 
of the fact that the railway companies can obviously obtain co! 
at a low cost, they nearly all use modern gas water-heatiny 
plant. Particulars and photographs of a number of these insta! 
lations are contained in the current issue (No. 142) of th 
“B.C.G.A."" publication, ‘A ‘Thousand-and-One Uses for 
Gas.” 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 


The Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council 
met on the 12th inst., at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.—Mr. D. Mine Watson presiding. 


ELECTRICITY. 

The proposed Government Bill dealing with the electricity 
industry was discussed by the Board, and it was indicated that 
the Council were taking every possible step to protect the in- 
terests of the gas industry in connection with this matter. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

(a) Special Orders under Section 10.—Discussion took place 
with regard to the parliamentary procedure in connection with 
Special Orders under section 10. The attention of the Board 


‘was drawn to the proceedings in connection with a recent 


Order, where the petitioners had had ample opportunities of 
raising their objections at the inquiry before the Board of 
Trade, but had failed to take any action until the Order came 
before Parliament for confirmation. The Order was subse- 
quently referred by Parliament to a Select Committee, to be con- 
ducted on similar lines to a Provisional Order. The members 
of the Board expressed their serious dissatisfaction at the frus- 
tration of the intention of the Legislature in connection with 
this matter; and it was decided that a strong protest should 
be made to the President of the Board of Trade. 

(b) Special Order under Section 1o—Protective Clauses in 
favour of the Railway Company and the County Council.—A 
case was brought to the attention of the Board where a Non- 
Statutory Gas Company were applying for statutory powers 
by a Special Order under section 10 of the Gas-Regulation Act. 
The Order was being opposed by the County Council and also 
by the Great Western Railway Company ; both objectors asking 
for very onerous clauses for their protection. With regard to 
the Railway Company’s opposition, the Gas Company were 
quite prepared to give a reasonable protection similar to that 
granted in recent Orders. The clause which is being urged by 
the Railway Company, however, would have the effect of com- 
pelling the Gas Company to bear the cost of any additional 
expense incurred by reason of the existence of mains, &c., in 
connection with any future widening or alteration of the rail- 
way, even though the Railway Company have no such powers 


at the present time. The steps which the Council are taking . 


to assist the Gas Company in the matter of the opposition both 
of the County Council and the Railway Company were reported 
and approved. 

(c) Insertion of the Northumberland or Winchester Clause 
in Electricity Special Orders of Local Authorities.—The action 
which the Council are taking with regard to the continued in- 
sertion of these clauses in Electricity Special Orders of Local 
Authorities was considered and approved by the Board. 

(d) Railway Companies’ Bill as affecting Gas Undertakings. 

It was reported that the Council had perused the Bills which 
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SMOKE PREVENTION. 


are being promoted by railway companies during the coming 
session of Parliament, and that they: had communicated with 
all the gas undertakings which appeared likeiy to be affected, 
in order to give them an opportunity of seeking adequate pro- 
tection. Should any gas undertakings appear to be affected 
by such proposed measures, they should communicate with the 
Council without delay. 
F Tar. 

A report was made by the Joint Committee of the British 
Road Tar Association with regard to certain matters which 
had been dealt with by them on the previous day. Among the 
questions discussed was an invitation from the British En- 
gineering Standards Association that the Council should nomi- 
nate a member to serve upon the Sub-Committee of the Asso- 
ciation which had been appointed to revise the specification for 
tar for road purposes. It was decided to refer the appointment 
of this representative to the Tar Advisory Committee, which 
is composed of representatives of gas undertakings from all the 
districts, and which was meeting on the following day. 

Raitway Rates STANDARD CHARGES. 

It was reported that the Railway Rates Tribunal had indi- 
cated that they were determined to consider the fixing of proper 
standard charges for different classes of traffic, notwithstanding 
the fact that neither the traders nor the railway companies are 
yet in a position to deal with the matter. The subject was so 
complex that it was decided to appoint a small Committee of 
experts to watch the case for the gas industry. 


Royat ComMMIssION ON THE Coat. INDUSTRY. 

It was reported that the Council had lodged a strong protest 
against the statement made by a representative of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain before the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry, on Dec. 10, to the effect that ‘‘ the profits 
made by gas and electricity supply companies showed that those 
industries which used coal on a large scale were in an excep- 
tionally prosperous condition, benefiting by the low price of 
coal and the low wages of the miners, while at the same time 
fleecing the consumers of the heat, light, and power produced 
from the coal.’ The Council emphatically repudiated the 
statement made by this witness, which was in absolute con- 
tradiction to the evidence which the President of the Council 
gave hefore the Royal Commission on Nov. 4, 1925. 

Gas LIGHTING ON RaiLways. 

It was reported that the Council had been in communication 
with the general managers of the railway companies, suggesting 
that, when schemes were being considered for the lighting of 
railway stations, sidings, buildings, &c., preference should be 
given to the continued use of gas for such purposes.  Satis- 
factory replies were read from the railway companies with re- 
sard to this matter. 


[A Lecture delivered by E. W. Smith, D.Sc., F.1.C., of London, in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Halifax, on Thursday, Jan. 14. 
The meeting was attended by Medical Officers of Health of the surrounding districts, and the leading citizens of Halifax, by 


Fuel economy is nationally important; but fuel economy can 
only indirectly be of any assistance to the miners in their present 
difficulties. It is quite imaginable that, if methods could be 
adopted in the use of fuel which would assist in reducing the 
cost of production of our goods, then more coal would be used 
owing to the increased output of our manufactures, trade would 
be better, the individual would have more money to spend, and 
‘ven domestic coal would go up in consumption. 

The Coal Commission has a very difficult task. It is ad- 
vised by Dr. Lander, of the Fuel Research Board, whose prime 
objective is, and will be, the development of methods in the 
utilization of fuel which are more efficient than heretofore. 
This will inevitably mean, in the first instance, a reduction in 
the demand for fuel. The Coal Commission desires to increase 
the demand for fuel, so that to some extent the funetions of 
the two bodies—the Coal Commission and the Fuel Research 
Board—are in opposition. 

The mine owners believe that the only way in which the 
mining industry can be saved is by reducing the cost of coal 
at the pitmouth, and by lowering railway rates, and that the 
primary way to reduce the cost of coal at the pitmouth is to 
ask the miners to work longer hours for lower wages. It does 

ot appear to have occurred to anyone to put forward the sug- 
estion that if the mining industry depends on increased out- 
put, and if increased output depends on the cost of coal to the 
consumer being reduced, then it is of primary importance that 
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the customer should be shown how he may use less coal, or 
other form of fuel derivable from coal, than he has previously 
used. In other words, no serious combined national effort 
appears to have been made to show that by increased efficiencies 
the cost of fuel to the consumer may be reduced, and that after 
all the consumer is only interested in the over-all cost of fuel for 
any given operation. It is only a matter of academic interest 
to know how many tons, or pounds, or cubic feet he may be 
using. This means of relieving the situation is one which will 
take time; but the longer it is delayed, the harder it will be. 
There is therefore every reason why fuel economy should be 
encouraged; and as economy means, not the mere saving or 
doing without, but the correct use, it is extremely advisable 
that properly directed research should be undertaken or con- 
tinued in every practical direction. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I would indicate the use 
of gas for domestic purposes. There is no doubt, and no one 
has ever suggested otherwise, that a heat unit of gas costs 
more than a heat unit in the form of coal; but gas can be used 
with at least double the efficiency for domestic purposes that 
is obtainable from coal. This of itself does not always wipe 
out the discrepancy between the costs of these two fuels; but 
from my own experience, and from that of hundreds of others, 
it is incontrovertible that a house run largely on gas, as com- 
pared with a house run entirely on coal, costs a great deal less 
to run. The indirect savings due to the reduced amount of 
labour necessary in running a middle-class house include cut- 
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ting-out in some cases a second maid, and in other cases 
eliminating a maid altogether, consequently reducing the size 
of the house that is necessary to live in by at least one room, 
reducing the rates, income-tax, the expense of the maid, and 
many other indirect costs in connection with the maid, and 
doing away with much dirt to personal linen, curtains, wall- 
papers, ceilings, the cost of fire-lighting materials, chimney 
sweeping, together with other things too numerous to mention. 
All these matters must be taken into account before one can 
assess the relative values of two different methods of generating 
heat for domestic purposes; and, as stated before, there is 
no doubt whatever that in by far the majority of cases the 
gas form of heating is much cheaper for any normal houséhold 
than coal. 

The same thing applies to industry. The crude methods of 
direct coal firing, however highly developed, are often cheaper, 
fuel for fuel, than the use of gas, whether it be town gas or 
producer gas; but the precision that is possible when employ- 
ing a controllable fuel like gas is of advantage in that the 
number of spoilt articles in the processes of production is re- 
duced enormously. As one instance, the printing trade is in the 
habit of melting large quantities of metal.in cast-iron pots. 
With coal, the cost of renewal of pots is in many cases equal 
to the cost of the coal. By the adoption of correct gas firing 
equipment, pots have an almost indefinite life—as many years 
as previously they had weeks; and on that one count alone the 
difference in the cost of fuel is completely wiped-out. Further, 
in this particular industry, the cost of gas, owing to high 
efficiencies and high outputs, is actually no greater than the 
cost of coal with old methods; and during the last three years 
there were more than 120 installations of a large type in this 
country, in printing offices, converted from coal to gas. 

The contribution of the gas industry to the work of fuel 
economy and smoke prevention is a very high percentage of the 
total contributions that have been made in this direction, and 
is infinitely greater than any other single contribution. And 
a beginning has only been made. When-one considers that in 
many of our large cities the demand for gas, at a time when 
the cost is not so low as it has been, is increasing more rapidly 
than ever before—except in exceptional times of war—and that 
this has been regarded as a fully developed industry, it will 
be realized that the general public are taking this industry to 
their hearts, and taking full advantage of the facilities that 
are offered. 

The prevention of smoke is a subject which has only created 
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an academic interest in-the minds of the general public in the 
past. There does not seem to be enough conviction that ther: 
is money in it for the individual. It has been considered to 
much a luxury. Those who have gone most carefully into th: 
whole matter—business men and idealists, and particularly th: 
former—are now thoroughly convinced that the pall of smok 
which normally obscures our cities does direct and indirec 
harm which, financially, is of enormous importance. It is diffi- 
cult to assess the value of health in connection with nationa 
wealth; but a very short examination of the question musi 
bring conviction that a healthy community should be from 20 
to 50 p.ct. more capable of creating wealth than a community 
suffering from incessant colds, pneumonia, lack of tone, and the 
like. Sunlight is of vital interest to industry, and it is agreed 
by all who have studied the matter that smoke from both 
domestic and industrial sources screens-out a large proportion 
of the health-giving, vitalizing rays so very necessary for th 
maintenance of a strong and vigorous rage; and everything 
that can be done to reduce the smoke nuisance should be done, 
not only on esthetic grounds, but primarily on the grounds 
that it will pay to do so. 

There has been a great deal of activity during the last few 
years in an attempt to produce a solid smokeless fuel. Special 
methods have been devised and developed, much capital has 
been raised—and lost—but so far all such methods have been 
uneconomic, and many of them have been technically unsound. 
The gas industry has it in its power to produce a solid smoke- 
less fuel which for most purposes can supply the need for such 
material. Coke, screened to the size for which it is required, 
and dry, can be obtained from many gas-works. This is not 
a mere ideal. It is normal practice in many towns, where the 
whole of the coke is being readily sold for domestic purposes. 
Much more, however, still requires to be done, and the gas 
industry in filling the demand is endeavouring to cater for it. 
This should have the effect of reducing the price of gas, which 
will, again, encourage the poorer part of the community to 
use gas more extensively, where now they feel it is too dear. 

I look forward to the time when the gas industry will be 
the sole purveyor of fuel to the community; when a gas com- 
pany will sell coal and coke, and oil and gas; when the middle- 
man will have been largely eliminated; when duplication of 
storage and sidings will have been rendered unnecessary ; when 
it will be the gas company’s prime incentive, with all sources of 
fuel at its disposal, to produce that which will be of greatest 
national advantage, and of the highest economic value. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the ‘‘ Veritas ” Incandescent Mantle Works, Wandsworth. 


On Thursday, Jan. 14, the Association visited the ‘‘ Veritas ”’ 
Works, in Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, of Messrs. Falk, Stadel- 
mann & Co., Ltd. The gathering was a large one, about a 
hundred members taking part—and this in the face of weather 
conditions which would have discouraged any but the most 
stoical. 

On arrival at the works, the visitors were met by the Joint 
Managers, Mr. H. G. Morgan and Mr. H. C. Wild, and were 
then divided into sections. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORKS. 


The factory stands on the site of the old McMurray paper 
mills in Garratt Lane, occupying an area of 63 acres. The 
derelict buildings were taken over by Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, 
& Co., Ltd., in 1919. It was necessary to double the size of the 
existing buildings; but, as a result of their energy, and in spite 
of the difticult times prevailing, they were able to commence 
manufacture in the same year. The factory, which occupies a 
floor space of 90,000 sq. ft., is perhaps the largest of its kind 
in the country, and possesses the most up-to-date plant for the 
manufacture of gas mantles that it is possible to obtain. It is 
designed for an annual output of 20 millions, and employs about 
500 workpeople. 

PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE. 


The raw materials are monazite sand, the Tschuma plant, 
and artificial silk. The first is found mainly in Brazil and 
Travancore, and from it thoria is extracted, and converted into 
thorium nitrate. From the second, which is a native of the 
plains of Yang Tse Kiang, is spun ramie thread, which forms 
the carrier of the thorium nitrate and the other chemicals used 
during the course of manufacture. Artificial silk is employed 
to a large extent as a carrier, instead of ramie. 

The thorium nitrate, together with 1 p.ct. of cerium. nitrate 
and about 3 p.ct. of hardening chemicals, is dissolved in 
distilled water. The ramie yarn or artificial silk is knitted in 


long cylindrical stockings on specially designed machines in 
many widths and textures. 

The ramie contains mineral matter and grease, which are 
If this were not done, there would be a tendency 
The washing is in 


next removed. 
for holes to appear in the finished mantle. 


reality a chemical process, and consists of dissolving-out the 
foreign bodies by prolonged soaking in dilute acid, and then 
subjecting the hose to alternate rinsing with distilled water, 
and centrifuging. From this stage, the manufacture of upright 
and inverted mantles must be considered separately. 


UPRIGHT MANTLEs. 


The washed ramie is cut into strips a good deal longer than 
the finished mantle is to be; and one end is strengthened 
mechanically by doubling a piece of gauze round this portion, 
and sewing it in position. The stockings are now soaked in a 
bath containing the impregnating fluid, and are passed through 
rubber rollers at a definite tension, varying with the quality and 
size of mantles being made. This ensures that a constant 
weight of fluid is left in the mantles, which are then drawn on 
to papier mdché forms, and dried. At this stage the head of 
the mantle is strengthened once more by impregnating it with 
a solution of hardening chemicals. It is pleated, and an 
asbestos thread is drawn through and tied into a loop. Brand- 
ing of the mantles follows. Then comes the burning operation. 
The mantles are drawn sharply over wooden frames, to open- 
out the base, are suspended from iron hooks, and ignited at the 
head. Amid considerable shrinkage, an ash consisting of the 
oxides of thorium and cerium is formed, which is first shaped 
by hand, and then hardened on a machine fed by a gas-air mix- 
ture under considerable pressure. 


INVERTED MANTLES. 


Impregnation of inverted mantles takes place directly after 
washing. As in the case of upright mantles, the hose is im- 
pregnated in long strips, is dried, and then cut to size. The 
sewing is done either by machine or by hand. ; 

Machine Sewing.—One end of the mantle is pleated, and im- 
pregnated ramie thread. is drawn through. The other end is 
tied on the ring, and the mantle is branded. It is then turnec 
inside out, the ends are tied together, excess of impregnated 
thread is cut off, and, after being turned back, the pleats are 
smoothed-out, and the mantle is folded and boxed. This metho: 
gives rise to what is known as a “ spider ’’—i.e., a small bunch 
in the bottom of the mantle—the weight of which might be a 
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cause of weakness in a small mantle, which is therefore sewn 
by hand. 

Hand Sewing.—The mantle is tied on the ring, and branded. 
The top is then unravelled slightly, drawn together, and sewn- 
up with impregnated thread. This gives a spiderless base. 


DipPING AND PACKING. 


Both upright and inverted mantles are dipped in a solution of 
collodion, and are then dried. This covers them with a glossy 
protective film, and renders them transportable. They are then 
sorted and packed. In the case of upright mantles, they are 
first gauged and trimmed to size. ‘They are put up in 
‘* outers,’’ each containing a dozen. These then pass to the dis- 
patch department, where they are packed in 10 or 15 gross 
cases, which find their way all over the world. 

To ensure that the high standard of quality found in ‘‘ Veri- 
tas ’’? mantles is always maintained, samples of the work pass- 
ing through the factory are taken at regular intervals, and sub- 
mitted to drastic tests as regards their behaviour both under 
vibration and on the burner. Should any samples prove to be 
defective, search is at once made for the trouble, so that it can 
immediately be rectified. If any such samples should show a 
bad result on testing, the batch from which they are taken is 
not sent out. 

The factory is well equipped with a large and up-to-date 
plant for printing and box making, which is more than suf- 
ficient to supply all needs in this direction. 

Following the tour of inspection, the visitors were entertained 
at tea by the firm—Mr. Max Fak, Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 


Mr. W. L. WeEstsrook, President of the Association, remarked 
that they had enjoyed an inspection of what was probably the most 
up-to-date gas mantle factory in the kingdom. He had most pleasant 
recollections of a visit to the Company’s factory—which at that time 
was at Earlsfield—about ten years ago; and what he had seen during 
the present visit demonstrated the remarkable advances which had 
taken place since 1915. The site of the factory in Garratt Lane, 
which was originally occupied by paper mills, was acquired by 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann in 1919: and Mr. Max Falk had told him 
that the design of the present works was due to Mr. Morgan, who 
had so well looked after their interests that afternoon. It was Mr. 
Morgan, too, who was responsible for the design of many of the 
interesting machines they had seeri in their tour of inspection, during 
which they had traced all the operations of mantle manufacture, 
from the raw fibre to the finished product, including box making. 
All had been greatly impressed by the excellent work of the em- 
ployees, which really provided testimony to the wise policy adopted 
by the firm. 

Mr. A. D. BittincuaMm (Gas Light and Coke Company) proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Max Falk, Messrs. Morgan and Wild, and 
to Messrs. C. Falk, Godfrey, Manson, Mercer, Clark, Hooson, and 
Hookway, who had acted so admirably as guides. There was no 
question, said Mr. Billingham, about the excellent organization of 
the works, and the lay-out spoke well for the designer. 

Mr. A. S. Sratner (Gas Light and Coke Company), who seconded, 
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said it was remarkabie, aller seeing the many processes in the manu- 
facture 0] the gas mantle, to realize that the cost of the finished 
product was so low. 

Mr. S. B. Cuanb_er, Distribution Engineer of the Tottenham Dis- 
trict Light, Meat, and Power Company, supported the vote. What 
they had seen that afternoon, he remarked, must have been a revela- 
tion to many of the care and accuracy and technical skill which were 
necessary for the making of a goou incandescent mantle. Messrs. 
Falk, Stadelmann were to be congratulated on having a factory 
with so much air space. Certainly the Factory Inspector could tind 
no complaint. The conditions under which the workers operated 
were admirable, and this perhaps accounted for their remarkable 
speed. 

Mr. W. J. Liserty mentioned that he was among those who 
visited the Earlsfield works of the firm ten years ago, and in common 
with other speakers had noted with satistaction the great progress 
which had been made since then. It was in 1895 that London streets 
were first lighted by the incandescent mantle. In the years which 
had followed, the upright mantle had given way to the inverted, 
and high pressure and superheating had been introduced; and after 
seeing the speed of work, and realizing the business acumen, of the 
firm whose works they had visited that day, they had every reason 
to be optimistic of the future, 

Mr. Max FaAtk, speaking on behalf of the firm, said they were 
highly honoured by a visit from the Association, and were particu- 
larly gratified to see such a large gathering. ‘The attendance cer- 
tainly showed a disregard of weather conditions. Mr. Westbrook 
had referred to a former visit. Much had happened since then, and 
considerable expansion had taken place in the gas industry, which 
was a national institution the importance of which could not be 
exaggerated. Some people fondly imagined that the gas industry 
was a dying business. Well, such people would have excellent refu- 
tation of their ideas if they visited the ‘‘ Veritas” factory. The 
problem of gas lighting had engaged the attention of experts for 
many years. The flat flame had given place to the Argand burner, 
which in turn had been superseded by the incandescent mantle, 
which had revolutionized gas lighting, and before which, he would 
say, there was a vast, almost unlimited, future. There was no 
doubt that the London and Southern District Junior Gas Associa- 
tion could do a great deal of good work in furthering the interests 
of the industry by educating the public, for it was only too true that 
a large section of the community had no real knowledge of the func- 
tioning of an incandescent burner. An ordinary incandescent mantle 
went through no less than twenty-six different processes during the 
course of its manufacture; and it was the aim of the firm to pro- 
duce a thoroughly reliable and lasting product. Tremendous strides 
had been made during recent years, and to-day they were able to 
produce a stronger and better article. Regarding street lighting— 
and to his mind this constituted an important field for the use of 
gas—there were at present about 700,000 gas lighted street lanterns; 
and during the last five years, in spite of intensive electrical com- 
petition, there had been an increase of 22,000 gas lamps. Moreover, 
in the principal foreign cities, gas was still very largely employed 
as the street lighting agent. Concluding his remarks, Mr. Falk 
expressed his appreciation of the valuable work done by the London 
and Southern Juniors. 

Mr. MorGan also said how delighted he was to see the members 
of the Association. On behalf of his colleagues he thanked them 
for the kind remarks which had been made. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


[In a paper dealing with condensation, Mr. T. V. Blake, 
and purification process on the gas produced by 


In the absence, through indisposition, of the President, Mr. 
B. J. Bet presided at the meeting of the Association held at 
Cardiff on Saturday, Jan. 9. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, a vote of condolence was ex- 
tended to Mr. C. F. Botley, M.Inst.C.E., President of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, upon the great bereavement he had 
sustained by the death of his wife. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the pleasure of the members of the 
Association in again being favoured with Mr. J. E. Mogford’s 
presence at their meeting. 

Mr. Mocrorp formally presented to the Association five 
volumes comprising the essays of Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff, on ‘* Pit Coal.’’ Mr. Mogford remarked that the volumes, 
which were some 150 years old, would prove interesting. Dr. 
Watson’s essays dealt with such problems as coal conservation, 
the production of coke, and smoke pollution. 

The Secretary, in accepting the volumes on behalf of the 
Association, tendered the warm thanks of the Association to 
Messrs. J. E. Mogford, W. Cranfield, J. H. Canning, and T. A. 
Canning, who had presented valuable books to their library. 

The CratrMan, in calling upon Mr. T. V. Blake, of Cardifi, 
to read his paper, referred to the fact that a wish had been ex- 
pressed by the Institution of Gas Engineers that those gentle- 
men who had been successful in gaining Diploma Awards 
should present their theses to various Associations. They 
were fortunate in having two members who had gained 
Diplomas, and they had both undertaken to read papers to the 
Association. Mr. Blake, one of these gentlemen, had taken his 
Diploma thesis as the basis of his paper. 


of Cardiff, details the various phases of the condensation 


a Glover-West installation of continuous verticals.] 





CONDENSATION AND WET PURIFICATION. 
By T. V. Brake, F.C.S., of Cardiff. 
[Extracted. ] 

It is proposed in this paper to detail the various phases of 
the condensation and purification processes on the gas produced 
by the Glover-West continuous vertical retort installation at 
the Grangetown Gas-Works, the capacity of which is 5 million 
c.ft. per day. Continuous steaming of the charge at 15 lbs. 
per sq.in., through 3-in. nozzles, is the existing practice. The 
coals in use consist of the screened and through gas-making 
varieties, from the Yorkshire, Midland, and South Wales coal- 
fields. During the time the tests were being carried out, the 
mixture consisted approximately of equal proportions of Eng- 
lish and Welsh coals. The temperature in the combustion 
chamber was 1180° C., and throughout per retort 2} tons per 
day. The quality of the coals used is shown in Table 1. 

Of the total tar produced, only about 4o p.ct. enters the con- 
densers; the remaining 60 p.ct., being of a heavy nature, is 
deposited in the hydraulic and foul mains. 

In the light of modern experience, the ideal process of con- 
densation is carried out by gradual cooling, whereby the hydro- 
carbons and aqueous vapours are thrown down in sequence, 
by reason of the reduction in the saturation point of the gas, 
consequent upon the decreasing temperature. It may here be 
mentioned that it is the aqueous vapour which accounts for 
the greater portion of the work entailed in cooling the gas. 
The hydrocarbon condensates may be divided as follows : 

(1) Heavy tars. 
(2) Medium tars. 
(3) Tar fog. 
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TABLE I. 
Carbonization Tests. Analyses of Coal. 
Yield of Gas|C.V. of Gas, | Coke Breeze Tar | Liquor : : 1 
| ' | s Volatiles | Ash Sulpt Nitroge 
per Ton, | B.Th.U. per Mine oe per Ton, per Ton, | per Ton, | per fon, | — rc. | Pct. ~ =" Pct : 
C.Ft. C.Ft. Cwt. Lbs. Galls. Galls. |} 
_ ——— ceili a a —| ——E EE ems eos 
10,629 | 621 68 12°4 | 123 Io‘! 18 | 2°41 32°48 | 7°39 | 1°54 1°25 
REMARKS: 


(1) The above data refer to carbonization tests and analyses of an average mixture of approximately equal proportions of screened and 
‘* through " gas-making varieties from the Yorkshire, Midland, and South Wales coalfields. 
(2) The carbonization tests were carried out on 2 cwt. charges in a small horizontal experimental plant, working in parallel with the 


larger installation. 


(3) The analyses >f the coals are the results obtained by the methods usually adopted in the laboratory. 

















TABLE 2.—Estimation of Gases. 




























































































































































































Extractor. Condensers, | Livesey Washer. Rotary Washer. 
| Inlet. | Outlet. | Absorbed. | Inlet. | Outlet. Absorbed. | Inlet. | Outlet. ; Absorbed. | Inlet.} Outlet. | Absorbed. 
(Grains per tooc.ft. .| 271 261 10 261 60 201 | 60 38 22 58 | 0'5 37°5 
NHy ) P.ct. by weightoftotal| .. ee 3°97 oe im 74°! has ua 81 hi ee | : 13'9 
\P.ct. by volume | © 855] 0°724 O°13I | 0°724) O*'189 0'°535 | 0 189} © 120 0°069 | O'120)_ .. O°119 
, Grains per too c.ft. .| 541 457 84 457 388 69 | 388 348 40 1 348] 318 30 
H.S_ ! P.ct.by weightoftotal| .. ot 19'5 + ar 12°8 * io | ae ts ae” 5°5 
( P.ct. by volume 0°287| 0°243 0°044 | 0°243) © 206 0'037 | 0°206} 0°184 0'022 0'184) 0°169 O°OI5 
— » a a | ee ip eta - SE 
(Grains per 100 c.ft. 4985 | 4969 16 4969 | 4903 66 | 4903 | 4740 | 163 4740 | 4406 234 
CO, | P.ct. by weightoftotal| .. rw 0'3 ee oa 1°3 mee a 33 os |. ae 4°7 
(Pict. by volume . «| 6% 6°08 0'02 6°08 | 6°00 0°08 6'0 58 o'2 S68 | 5°4 0'4 
CN ( Grains per 100 eG: 168 158 10 158 145 13 145 98 47 98 | 74 34 
( P.ct. by weight of total |78°5 71'8 6°7 71°8 | 67°5 4°3 67°5 45'°6 21'9 148°6 | 34°4 13°2 
C,oHs. Grains per 100 c.ft. | 5°13 | 2°14 2°99 2°14 | 1°43 o'71 1°43 | 1°02 O° 41 t'o2| o'1r o'9I 
. acme ST Or 
Tar iene per 100 c.ft. .| 1450} 1315 135 1315 | 1050 265 1050 290 760 | 290 45 | 245 
Fog P.ct. by weight of total | oe fot 9°3 co | we 18°3 ae we 52°4 a“ 16°9 
Temperature of gas, | | 
ope ! 442° | 141° ve 141° | 60° ee 60° 62° s 62° 59° 
TaBLe 3.—Liquor Tests. | A glance at Table 2 (tar fog) and Table 4 (tar samples taken 
7 7 | at the seal pots of the different apparatus in the series) will 
| First Bay| Last Bay | show that these tars are deposited in the above order. 
leewee — Outlet | Rotary | Rotary It will be noticed that, while the specific gravity of the 
is F |Extractor.| 4 sant Livesey. | Washer | Washer ; ? = >“ ’ a 
ensers. Outlet. Inlet, anthracene fraction and the vercentages of pitch and fre 
—— carbon decrease, naphthas and heavy oil fractions show an in- 
_— — — 1°OI35 | 10225 rite ae ice das crease, as we pass through the series. 
ee § 8 553 7°95 sin =“ The elimination of tar fog presents the greatest difficulty, 
| Parts Parts Parts Parts Parts since it is noticed (in Table 2) that, in spite of normal tempera- 
‘ | per 100. | per roo. | per ~ = 100, | per roo. tures existing, and the nature of the methods used—centrifugal 
ree ammonia. . . .| 0°432 I*129 1°4 °377 0'279 “8 J . "are eee aa eae - 
lina... | im oor 0: 195 pa. pies 44 force, wire drawing, friction, Xe, for eradicating it, the ex 
| port spent oxide from the purifiers seldom contains less than 
Total ammonia 0° 445 I 200 1'680 1°557 0°443 2 p.ct. of tar. A layer of suitable oil on the surface of the 
2 soe 4 4 4 af 07279 | O° 103 | 0°3CO | 0°287 | 0°056 liquid in the washing plant, or spraying the gas with light tar 
CNS. oN i sn aed rt oan va phn 7 or tar oils, has been found to be efficient in the removal ol 
N ee ee a ee ee ae 7 +} - > < , equsings > vesicles 
Temperature, ° Fahr. onal 7° | (64° 63° 58° tar fog, by solvent action rather than by causing the vesicl 





TABLE 4,—Dehydrated Tar. 


to coalesce. 






































































Light Oils Middle Oils. Creosote Oils, Anthracene Oils, 
up to 170° C. 170° to 230° “oa 170° to 230° C. 230° to 280° C, 280° to 310° C. 
Den- |} p adulae er eS | Pitch 
Water in sity at| Free ee ; | | by 
Original Sample. 60° — By Naphtha-| Phenols | Diff. 
Fahr. |: 9°" |By Wt.) .PY | By Wt. | By Vol. |lene (wt.)| (Vol.) | By Wt. | By Vol. | By Wt. By Vol. (Wt.). 
Vol. of Tar. | of Tar. | 
P.Ct. | P.Ct. | P.Ce. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. | P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ce. 
: | Medium 
& ( hard 
= \19'3p.ct.. t'098} 4°6] 1°70 3°97 13°98 15°9 1°53 By 13°90 15°7 19°18 20°3 55°24 
> |NHAci solid solid 
0 deposited deposit deposit 
wi | Very 
~ Fy | | glossy and 
3 a | | brittle 
63 |53°7p.ct. . 1°070, 4°5 | 7°72| g'0 | 18°48] 20°5 o'81 5°48 1361 9°6 9°20 9'0 } 54°99 
5 rm amount | solid solid 
O \of NH,Cl | deposit deposit 
r | |_ glossy, 
o> | | hard, and 
3a 4 brittle 
os 14°6p.ct.. . | r°060) 20] 7°33 89 22°79 | 24°9 0°70 S°2 13°41 13'9 5°67 5'7 50°80 
> | NHACi absent H solid No solid | 
| deposit | 
B > | | | | Very hard 
2 ao j7°9p.ct. . .| 1059 1°00) 7°28] 8g} 25°11 28'7 1°05 4°6 12°89 13'7 5°57 5°6 | 49°15 
36 « | NHiCl absent | | No solid | 
Ome | | deposit | 
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AMMONIA RECOVERY. 


By reference to Table “2, it will be noted that 74 p.ct. by 
weight of the total ammonia in the gas is contained in the 
liquor from the condensers, leaving the small remaining por- 
tion to be removed in a plant specially designed for this pur- 
pose. It is well known that ammonia has a great affinity for 
the acidic constituents CO, and H,S of the gas, forming am- 
monium carbonate and hydrosulphide respectively. Hence the 
usual practice is to use as a primary washing medium the 
strong liquor formed at the condensers, followed by clean water 
for tne extraction of all but the last traces of ammonia. ‘These 
are allowed to pass forward to the oxide purifiers, thereby in- 
creasing the efficiency of the oxide for the removal of H,S. 

The character of the -liquor obtained from vertical retorts 
may be of interest, especially as the effluent liquors from sul- 
phate of ammonia plants operating on gas liquor from vertical 
installations have been, and still are, engaging the attention 
of the Alkali Works Inspectors, owing to the deleterious effects 
on fish life, and also bacteria beds of sewage farms, consequent 
upon these liquors passing into the town sewers. 

Attention was naturally directed to the conditions obtaining 
in the condensation and wet purification plants with gas from 
vertical retorts, as compared with similar plants receiving gas 
from horizontal retorts. Samples of the different gas liquors 
from the Livesey water seal pots were analyzed and compared. 
It was found that the liquors formed from vertical retorts 
contained a larger proportion of phenols, thiocyanates, thio- 
sulphates, &c., which are capable of absorbing oxygen. It is 
well known that phenols are constituents of tar, and must get 
into the liquor by the latter coming into contact with the 
former during condensation, or in the collecting tanks for con- 
densates on gas-works. 

It has been suggested that the heavy tars should be thrown 
down at temperatures above the dewpoint of crude gas, and so 
prevent the existing scrubbing effects by liquor strong in free 
ammonia (in which phenols are soluble) experienced in the con- 
densers; or be brought down by spraying with liquor rich in 
fixed ammonium salts (in which phenols are less soluble), and 
stored separate from the bulk liquor formed by cooling and 
washing. It has also been found that agitation or long con- 
tact with tar produces increased quantities of phenols in the 
liquor. It is therefore necessary to separate liquor from tar 
as soon as possible. 

Thiocyanates and thiosulphates are secondary products 
formed in liquor by oxidizing agencies brought about by the 
oxygen from the coal itself, by intentional admission of air at 
the condensers, or by air drawn in at defective retort lids. The 
obvious way of reducing those objectionable constituents sug- 
gests itself without further comment. 

The genesis of this nuisance is being investigated, but 
finality on the subject has by no means been reached in pro- 
ducing a sulphate of ammonia plant effluent satisfactory to the 
sewage authorities. All will agree that by increased demand 
for vertical installations for carbonization of coal, the respon- 
sibilities of the gas engineer will be by no means iessened 
Of course, the type and quality of the coals in use, tempera- 
tures of carbonization, and atmospheric temperatures, &c., all 
have their influences. 

It is the writer’s opinion that a reward greater than that re- 
sulting from the endeavour to control the plant efficiently for the 
production of one constituent only would be forthcoming if fre- 
quent and systematic tests were made on the composition of 
gas, tar, and liquor found in the different apparatus. It may 
be stated that the most profitable thermal balance of all con- 
stituents can only be obtained through the medium of constant 
chemical control. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to his Chief, Mr. 
H. D. Madden, for the kindly interest shown and the facilities 
so generously placed at his disposal. He is also indebted to 
his colleagues, Messrs. T. Huntley, L. Kleist, and C. Munroe, 
for their assistance. 

Discussion. 

Mr. T. ANTHONY CaNnNING (Newport) remarked that the possibili- 
ties of concentrated ammonia combining the recovery of free sulphur 
and/or the manufacture of H,SO, should not be neglected, while 
the semi-direct and direct methods of sulphate manufacture were 
undoubtedly developments on the right lines. In the author’s descrip- 
tion of the plant employed, it was to be remarked that the gas stream 

vas split on arrival at the condensation and wet purification plant. 


One stream passed through a Graham condenser, thence to the ex- 
hauster and Livesey wasners, while the other stream was diverted 
through a Colman cyclone tar extractor and annular condensing 
plant, before combining with the first stream on the inlet of the 
exhausters. It was to be observed, on reierence to Table 2 (estima- 
lion oi gases), that the grains of tar fog per 100 c.ft. on the outlet 
of the rotary washer amounted to 45. At this point, of course, wet 
purification ceased. It had occurred to the speaker that the intro- 
duction of a cyclone tar extractor on the inlet to the Graham con- 
densers might have the effect of reducing this figure. Did the 
author consider that a tar extractor of this nature worked better 
under pressure? Mr. Canning contended that a reduction in the 
calorific value of gas of 5 p.ct., due to the elimination of the light- 
producing constituents, might be true of South Wales coals. Lhe 
percentage reduction depended to a great extent upon the nature and 
composition of the gas being treated. Gas produced from certain 
English coals suffered more in this respect. Much useful work with 
regard to the eradication of naphthalene could be carried out in the 
condensing and washing plant. In the first place, control of heats 
was essential, though subsequent processes such as thorough cooling 
of the gas, washing, carburation, and the use of carburetted water 
gas should not be neglected. With regard to the removal of tar fog 
by the use of a layer of oil on the surface of the liquid in the 
washing plant, or spraying the gas with light tar or tar oils, had 
the author experienced that these methods could be utilized to serve 
a double purpose—i.e., the elimination of tar fog and naphthalene ? 
In view of electrical competition, high labour and other charges, 
and heavy cost of production, it would certainly be found that 
chemical control was the future salvation of the gas industry. With- 
out it, processes were reduced to ‘* rule-of-thumb,’’ which could only 
result in inefficiency and extravagance culminating in high cost of 
gas. The Cardiff Company were doing pioneer work in this respect. 

Mr. C. R. Monroe (Cardiff) expressed appreciation of the paper, 
and asked for some further information as to ** wire drawing,’’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Blake, for the eradication of tar fog, and also on 
eliminating in the retort house the formation of naphthalene. 

Mr. C. B. Fetton (Newport) asked for further particulars of the 
temperatures of the gas. 

Mr. G. H. Hearson (Pontardawe) asked if the employment of 
wet or dry steam would affect temperatures. 

Mr. Brake, replying to the points raised, said that, with regard 
to ammonia, it should not be forgotten that the primary object of a 
gas undertaking was the manufacture of gas. Ammonia was de- 
composed at a temperature of about 600° C., whereas the tempera- 
ture of the retort was twice that figure. As to vertical retorts, it 
might be observed that it was not that more ammonia was obtained 
from the coal, but that more ammonia was preserved, after being 
formed, in that type of retort. He thought the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid on a gas-works quite feasible, and considered the 
day was not far distant when gas-works generally would be pro- 
ducing that commodity from their spent oxide. With regard to the 
additional tar extractor, this would be a great advantage, but here 
again they were dealing with vertical tars, which were very different 
from the horizontal retort tars. It would be observed that the 
specific gravity at the tar extractor and at the outlet of the 
rotary washer was little greater than the specific gravity of 
water. At Cardiff they had to contend with a light tar which com- 
prised a great proportion of tar fog. They employed the cyclone 
under pressure when treating gas from the water gas plant, but it 
was hardly fair to state that as a particular case. With regard to 
the 5 p.ct. reduction in calorific value, on straight coal gas from 
horizontal retorts, he considered the figure mentioned a fair one. 
The tables would show that the naphthalene produced in a vertical 
retort was very much lower than in horizontals, In his opinion, 
naphthalene should not be formed at all—it was really due to ineffi- 
cient carbonization, and chiefly to overheating the gas after it was 
formed in the retort, and before it left the retort. Modern practice 
favoured shock condensation very near to the retorts, to bring down 
the heavy tars, and with them the greater proportion of the naphtha- 
lene present, followed by gradual condensation, with beneficial effects 
on the lighter tars carried forward. Mr. Monroe had referred to 
‘‘ wire drawing.’’ This indicated the passing of the gas through 
the perforated troughs of a Livesey washer. In regard to Mr. 
Felton’s queries as to temperatures, he would say that the tests 
were carried out in the spring, when atmospheric conditions were 
favourable. In regard to Mr. Hearson’s question, what was wanted 
was a dry superheated steam at not too great a pressure. Wet steam 
would cause naphthalene troubles, if naphthalene was present in 
any great quantity. 

A vote of thanks to the author, proposed by Mr. Mocrorp, 
and seconded by Mr. A. E. Martin, of Merthyr, was carried 
with acclamation. 

Hearty thanks were accorded to the Chairman and Directors 
of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, and to Mr. H. D. 
Madden, for the facilities provided for the meeting. 





Gas for Making Flaked Glass. 


The manufacture of flaked glass for use in office partitions 
and windows, which has within the last few years become an 
important industry, is based, according to the ‘‘ American Gas 
Journal,’? upon the use of automatically controlled gas heat- 
ing. The process is similar to that employed by the American 
indians in making flint arrow-heads. The flint was shaped by 
heating the stone and dropping cold water upon it, each drop 
causing a chip of stone to fly off, because of the sudden contrac- 
tion caused by the water. The glass to be treated is first sand- 
blasted. This produces a milky, frosted surface. The glass is 
then coated with glue, and subjected to a gradual drying pro- 


cess in a gas-fired oven. Absolute control of the heat is essen- 
tial, for which reason gas fuel is used. The drying, which 
takes about twelve hours, causes the glue to contract; and 
this, in turn, makes the glass shrink and shrivel-off in flakes. 
It is estimated that each square foot of flaked glass produced 
requires the consumption of 5 c.ft. of gas. 


Mr. William Pike Gibbons, of Torquay, who died last 
August at the age of 69, late Chairman of Messrs. Gibbons 
(Dudley), Ltd., Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., and Messrs. 
John Hall & Co., Ltd., of Stourbridge, left estate of the gross 
value of £26,391, with net personalty £24,360. 
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COKE COMPETITION PAPERS 





Which obtained the Ten-Pound Awards. 
SECTION II. [See also last week’s “ JOURNAL,” pp. 97-103.] 


PLANT FOR COKE TREATMENT. 
By “ THISTLE.” 
[HERBERT B. HoLiipay, Gas and Water Department, 
County Borough of Wallasey.] 


Experience has proved beyond all doubt that the coke pro- 
duced for sale must now receive the greatest expert technical 
consideration. The old-fashioned habit of calling everything 
put into the retorts ‘‘ coal,’’ and everything discharged ‘‘ coke,’’ 
must be superseded. 

Coke must be produced as near 95 p.ct. pure carbon as pos- 
sible; and this, again, must be sized or graded to suit the 
different local demands. ‘The first and all-important governing 
factor in the production of cokes of all grades is, of course, the 
coal. If the gas undertaking could be supplied with even 
95 p-ct. pure coal by the colliery, then the first great step would 
have been taken Unfortunately, this requirement appears to 
be quite beyond the power of the present-day colliery engineer. 
Very few gas undertakings can rely upon receiving throughout 
the contract period supplies of coal containing—on the average 
—less than 8 or io p.ct. inerts (moisture and ash). 

In passing, two points are worthy of consideration, as both 
represent absolute financial waste and loss which could be 
avoided : 

(1) The weight of inert matter loaded, unloaded, and charged 

for in freight. 

(2) The inert matter charged for as coal even before the gas- 

works process commences. 


By eliminating the ash from the coal at the colliery, an im- 
mediate financial gain would be effected from these two con- 
ditions only, after which further gain would occur in the retort 
houses, and again on the coke plant. 

The second, and most important, feature to be carefully con- 
sidered is the moisture content of the coke as delivered from 
the retorts. The moisture content is, of course, dependent upon 
the system of quenching. For all screening and grading pur- 
poses, the ideal condition of the coke would be perfectly dry and 
still warm, but with all combustion completed. It is well 
understood that coke not properly quenched will burn in the air 
to form oxides and ash, and also incur loss of stock due to coke 
fires. Unfortunately these dangers tend to encourage over- 
quenching, and cases are to be found of coke containing as 
much as 20 p.ct. moisture, This state renders the coke quite 
unscreenable, and should never be allowed. Suppose a coke 
containing 20 p.ct. water and 12 p.ct. ash—equal to 32 p.ct. 
inerts—passed to the screens for treatment, the result would 
be screens blocked with wet dust, making separation and screen- 
ing impossible. 

For all purposes the water figure must be kept down to aboui 
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5 p.ct. after quenching. It is therefore assumed that the coke 
to be screened is discharged from the retort houses, well 
quenched, but with not more than 5 p.ct. water and about 12 
to 15 p.ct. ash and shale. This coke is now ready to be con- 
veyed to the screening and grading plant. 

Before the actual sizes and grades of coke to be produced are 
definitely decided upon, the demands of the local market must 
be very carefully considered. In the first place, it is essential 
that all grades when produced should be quite free from dust 
and shale. The ash content under such conditions will, of 
course, be low; and the absence of shale will free the fuel from 
the dangerous explosions occurring during combustion, which 
send particles flying out into the room. An efficient grade for 
household coke is clean cubes between 14 and 3 in. square, or 
of such a size as will pass over a mesh 3 in. square and fall 
through 13 in. square. This fuel would be free from all traces 
of dust; but careful crushing an1 cascade screening would be 
necessary to eliminate the shale and as much of the ash as 
possible. 

This grade, however, would prove quite unsuitable for any 
other than household purposes; and local conditions and de- 
mands would determine other grades. Fuel for smiths’ fur- 
naces would be of a much smaller nature, between 3 and { in. 
square; while fuel for market gardeners would be large coke 
which had passed over a 17g in. square mesh. Again, an excel- 
lent boiler fuel may be produced by the provision of a j in. 
square mesh; and the very fine dust passing through this 
enjoys good demand for use on chain-grate stokers, &. How- 
ever, all these grades depend absolutely on local conditions, and 
must be provided or not as found necessary. 

One large undertaking has recently installed a screening and 
grading plant to produce as many as seven different grades of 
coke, the most important of which is called ‘‘ apple size ’’ coke 
for household purposes. This system will be described; but it 
must be understood that a plant of the size and complexity of 
this could only be installed under conditions of very large 
and varying demands. However, the possibilities:and efficient 
arrangement of coke screening and grading plant are well 
illustrated in this system; and smaller units would simply 
mean less plant, the principle being the same. 

CoKE SCREENING, GRADING, AND WASHING PLANT. 

Fig. 1 shows the general design of a modern plant for the 
production of screened, graded, and washed coke and coke 
breeze. The screening plant, in two sections, is arranged above 
large storage hoppers constructed of reinforced concrete, and 
divided internally into the required number of compartments. 
This scheme provides for filling of wagons, motors, and carts 
by gravity, thus increasing the output per day and saving 
labour. The coke from the retort houses is fed into an outside 
feed hopper, from which it passes through a regulated feed 
into a rotary filler, and on to a gravity bucket conveyor, by 
which it is elevated to the screening plant. It is then dis- 
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charged by a mechanical tipper on to the screen feed A to the 
crusher above the cascade screen and rotary screens. 

It will be noticed that screen C is for the larger grades and 
screen D for the smaller grades. The shale and ash are 
separated from the coke by means of the one roll-plate regula- 
tion crusher, which is adjusted to break the coke to any re- 
quired size. The shale and ash in the coke, being of foreign 
nature, separate when broken in the crusher, and are then 
passed on to the cascade screen, which has a “ broncho- 
kick ’”? motion. The shale, ash, and dust, together with coke 
breeze, pass through the cascade mesh, which is fitted with 
hanging knocker-plates to assist further the breaking-down 
action and separation of coke from the inert matter. 

At this point it is advisable again to state that the coke must 
not contain more than 5 p.ct. of water when conveyed to the 
screening plant. It is absolutely impossible to treat a wet coke 
on cascade screens, as the whole screen becomes clogged with 
wet coke dust, thus failing to function as a screen at all, and 
acting as a chute to screen C for the coke, shale, ash, and 
dust. -Experience has proved that this danger is very acute; 
and great care must be taken—especially in wet weather—to 
keep the cascade clear and at work. 

The larger coke of the required size next passes into screen 
C for further grading ; while the breeze, dust, shale, &c., go into 
screen D. The large amount of shale found in average coke is 
passed forward with these three grades; and experience has 
shown that some form of separator is absolutely necessary. In 
the present system, mechanical washeries have been installed, 
the principle of which is to float the light and clean coke over 
a weir into the storage hopper, while the heavy shale sinks to 
the bottom of the washing pan. This arrangement will be re- 
ferred to later. It may be repeated here that the coke as sent 
to the screens should be dry and warm. Warm coke, being 
very light, floats over the weirs better than heavier coke, and 
also allows the finished product to be reasonably free from 
moisture. ; 

The graded coke should be stored in overhead hoppers, so 
that wagons, carts, &c., may pull. beneath the special section 
and fill by gravity, thus saving both labour and time of loading. 
The screening plant must be, of course, above these hoppers, 
somewhat in the style of the plant illustrated. The coke must 
be fed directly into the crushers; and a steady rate of feed is 
almost essential, both for the crusher and the screens. A little 
coke and regular feed is much better than a lot at intervals. 
The suggested installation of gravity bucket feed meets this 
case, and is also very economical from the upkeep point of view. 
The buckets can be filled to anv capacity to suit the feed to the 
crusher or screens by regulation at the feed hopper. 

The wear and tear on this tvpe of handling plant is not 
heavy. The buckets wear out in time, as also do the chain 
pins. Lubrication is only necessarv on the horizontal travel 
and tippers on top, and the filler at the bottom. The coke filler 
needs careful attention, and lining plates inside the chutes are 
advisable; while any shafts in the coke travel need protection. 
The chain of a gravitv bucket conveyor must be of the safety 
iink type, and bushed links are an advantage. 

THE CRUSHER. 

Opinions are divided upon the necessity or desirability of 
crushing the coke. The great objection is the large amount of 
coke breeze made by any type of crusher. The advantage lies 
simply in the fact that it is quite impossible to extract the shale 
and ash from large coke without crushing. For efficient screen- 
ing and grading, the crusher is essential; and it should be very 
carefully selected. The one-roll crusher has many advantages, 
and produces a good uniform size coke, with a reasonable 
amount of small breeze. The adjustable back plate with 
springs makes this type much more adaptable than the two or 
three roll crusher. The drum is fitted with the necessary rings, 
and the back plate is adjusted towards or away from this drum 
to give the required size. The drive is fitted with safety pins of 
wood to shear at any undue pressure. 

All types of crushers should have a removable mesh feed 
screen A, through which any small coke passes instead of 
going into the crusher to grind against the larger coke. This 
screen, which can be removed to by-pass the crusher if neces- 
sary, helps to reduce the amount of small breeze made. Of 
course, the crusher could be adjusted to make all breeze coke, 
if necessary. The upkeep of a one-roll crusher is much smaller 
than of any other type, as fewer rings are required, and no 
shafts. The safety device and belt drive also save any undue 
trouble. The wear and tear is slight, as the spring’ plate is 
adjustable, and the crushing action is against two external 
spring's. 

CASCADE SCREEN. 


The cascade screen is arranged as indicated in fig. 2, at the 
outlet of the crusher, so that all the coke, both from the feed 
screen A and the crusher must pass over or through this mesh. 
This piece of plant may be looked upon as the dividing factor, 
1 heart of the system. The large clean coke passes over, 
and the smaller breeze, dust, shale, and ash nass through. The 
correct form and size of mesh fixed can only be determined bv 
careful experiment, as it is really dependent on the system of 
carbonization. Cokes from vertical retort installations require 





bon to pass through, which condition is not present in horizontal 
coke. 

Many types of cascade screens are now in use. The stationary 
steep--angled screen has met with some success ; but very careful 
adjustment is necessary to keep the coke on the move and also 
cause the breeze, &c., to pass through. Experience has proved 
that the stationary screen very easily becomes blocked-up with 
shale, &c., passes breeze over with the coke, and under con- 
ditions of wet coke becomes useless. The wear and tear is 
practically small, as compared with the movable type, and the 
screen life is longer. 
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The most efficient cascade screen has proved to be the driven 
‘* broncho ”’ type, which receives a kick-jerk forward motion 
from an eccentric, as shown in fig. 2. In this type excellent 
separation is possible, as the coke receives a second breaking 
action due to the ‘* bronchb ’? motion. Unfortunately, the wear 
and tear is heavy. Screen life is short, added to which there 
are moving-part renewals and power costs. However, with 
primary breaker and cascade motion, good graded coke may be 
obtained almost free from ash and quite free from shale. These 
conditions are absolutely necessary for the production of grades 
of coke which can be guaranteed to give entire satisfaction as 
fuel for household, factory, and works. 

Some engineers claim that the cascade screen of the motion 
type will do the necessary dividing work without the use of a 
crusher. Unfortunately, such has not proved to be the case to 
any great extent. The cascade will not remove the retort car- 
bon content of vertical retort coke at all, and can really only be 
relied upon to separate the loose and external breeze from the 
large coke. This part-separation is not sufficient; and the in- 
ternal or ‘caked’? shale must be got at, even though large 
percentages of breeze are made in the process. Household fuel 
must be free from shale; and to obtain this condition, a primary 
crusher is essential. 

Rorary SCREENS. 

After leaving the cascade screen, the large coke passing over 
slides down the chute into the rotary screen C; the breeze, &c., 
passing through to the rotary screen D—all as indicated in 
figs. 1 and 2. Rotary screens are made in two distinct types : 

(1) The circular screen. 
(2) The eight-sided flat screen. 

Type 1 is perhaps the better screen from the point of view of 
coke production only, as there is no corner-knock and less break- 
ing of the graded coke. Experience has proved that the percent- 
age of large grade coke made by this type is higher than in 
Type 2. The cost of upkeep and renewals, however, is much 
heavier, as the screen wires must be in segments curved around 
the circumference of the circle; while in the eight-sided screen 
the segments are flat, and also smaller in width. Type 2 has 
now been adopted in most cases, and the speed of revolution 
increased in an attempt to overcome the breaking of the coke. 

As indicated, each screen is usually divided into three seg- 
ments in length, thus producing three grades of coke in each. 
The screens revolve round a centre axis, and have runner wheels 
and rims at each end and between the meshes, both as drive and 
support, as shown in fig. 3. The first division in both screen C 
and sereen D, as illustrated, is of small mesh, usually about 
1 in. square, for the extraction of the coke dust, which falls 
into the middle section of the storage hoppers. In the case of 
screen C, this is found necessary for two reasons—first, as a 
catch on the cascade for small quantities that have not passe 
through the division; and, secondly, to extract any dust formes 
by the new movement of rotation in the screen. In cases of 
very brittle coke, this rotary movement of the screen is apt to 
make more dust. The first portion of screen D is, of course, 
the dust screen proper; and care must be taken that this mesh 
is not large enough to pass the shale and ash content, which is 
more easily dealt with in the next three grades of coke breeze. 





a long narrow mesh to allow the small segments of retort car- 


Now, as before, the sizes of the mesh for the middle and last 
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grades in each screen must be fixed by local conditions. In 
sereen C the end partition would be the mesh through which 
the household coke would pass—about 14 in. square—and all 
coke passing over this into the end hopper would be screened 
large coke for popular use in such places as stoves for market 
gardeners, central heating, furnaces, &c. The middle mesh is 
usually fixed at about } or § in. square, dependent on local 
demands, for sale as unwashed and ungraded breeze coke for 

















Fig. 3. 


fuel in furnaces, natural draught boilers, &c. Under these con- 
ditions, the household fuel offered would be of such grade as 
to pass over a 3 in. square mesh and through a 13 in. square 
mesh, to contain no shale, not more than 4 p.ct. water, and 
about 2 p.ct. ash. A regular supply of such coke at a reason- 
able price would be a very big step in the direction of popu- 
larizing a smokeless fuel for home use. 

Returning to screen D, the last two meshes would be of such 
size as to deal with the breeze made, which would be sold as 
washed special breeze No. 1’s, No. 2’s, and No. 3’s. The 
middle grade would produce an excellent coke breeze to pass 
through about sin. square mesh, which, after separation from 
the shale and ash, would be in great demand for use as a boiler 
fuel on mechanical stokers and boilers with forced draught. 
Again, local conditions would be the governing factor. The end 
grade on this screen would be about 3 in. square, and produce 
as required a fuel for use on blacksmiths’ fires, &c.; while the 
coke passing over this mesh and into the end section of the 
hopper would be the same as the middle mesh of screen C in 
size; but would also be washed, as explained later, and guaran- 
teed free from shale. 

The three grades of coke breeze as made on screen D are, 
however, closely mixed with the shale and ash in particles of 
differing sizes as extracted from the coke in the crusher, and 
again to a similar extent on the cascade screen. The plant to 
deal with the extraction of this inert and dangerous content is 
explained in the next section. Many efforts have been made to 
carry this shale content into one grade only, so that one extrac- 
tion would suffice; but, unfortunately, no means of keeping the 
size constant has been found, and large percentages of shale 
now occur in each grade after the dust mesh. As previously 
mentioned, special care must be taken to carry this over the 
dust mesh. 


CoKE WASHING. 


The special breeze coke, as produced in the last three grades 
or rotary screen D, is mixed with a very high percentage of shale 
and inert matter often called ash. This ash content comes to 
the gas undertaking from the collieries as coal, and passes right 
through all systems of carbonization, to appear again as a high 
percentage of inert impurity in the coke. The shale is found 
in many coals ‘in the form of ironstone and roofing, but also 
certain amounts of retort carbon or scurf are mixed in the 
coke. Fortunately, these inerts differ very widely from coke, 
both chemically and physically; and when the mixture is 
passed through the crusher and efficiently screened, almost per- 
fect division is obtained. Each screen mesh, however, passes a 
mixture of coke breeze and inerts, which must be efficiently) 
separated. 

This separation can very easily be obtained by throwing the 
mixture into a container of water—the coke floating, while the 
shale sinks. This separation, called washing, can be done by 
hand with sieves to remove the coke or by mechanical means as 
illustrated in fig. 4. Unfortunately, coke washing has one 
great drawback. The coke after washing is apt to retain a 
high percentage of moisture, thus greatly reducing the value 
from a calorific point of view. Experiments have been made to 
overcome this difficulty ; and it has been found advantageous to 
feed the coke to the washers at as high a temperature as pos- 
sible. It was on this account that the statement was made 
that the coke from the retort houses should be as dry and as 
hot as reasonable. : 

Separation by water is by far the most economical system 
from the gas engineer’s point of view—especially as three dis- 
tinct washing units may be required, as in the scheme illus- 
trated. Magnetic means of separation are quite possible, by 


which all danger of excessive moisture would be avoided; but 
no engineer has yet put forward an economic process on these 
lines. 

The washing plant shown in fig. 4 would be necessary for a 
coke screening plant arranged as in fig. 1. On this plant the 
mixtures passing through the middle and last meshes, and 
also over the last mesh and discharged at the screen end (three 
grades in all), require separate treatment. A short belt con- 
veyor is arranged under the screen at each grade to carry the 
mixture directly into the washing tubs, as detailed in figs. 4 
and 6. 

These cast-iron washing tubs, as illustrated, have a valve box 
at the bottom—through which the pump delivers water to over 
flow with the coke at the weir—with bottom valves shut, or 
through which the heavier shale and ash, which have sunk to 
the bottom of the tub, pass away down the return pipe to the 
shale tank and elevator with this valve open. This process is 
very simple and efficient. The water valve is continually open, 
passing water over the weir, and carrying the lighter coke to 
the hopper; while the water passes through the screen back 
again to the pump tank. The bottom valves open to empty 
out the heavy shale, &c., as occasion demands, determined by 
the amount of material passing that particular screen. The 
emptying operation is completed very quickly, and does noi 
interfere in any way with the washing of the coke. The valve 
box acts as a trap to enable the tubs to be cleaned out without 
emptying. The bottom valve is always shut when the top valve 
is opened, and vice versd, while water is continually pumped 
into thé side of the tub. 
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Fig. 4. 


The heart of the whole system is, of course, the pump, to- 
gether with an efficient method of dealing with the return 
water and shale. Some system of settling tanks is essential ; 
and efficient treatment of the water must be arranged to allow 
continuous re-circulation to be carried on. Experience has 
proved that the pump supplied should have large reserve power, 
and be of anti-erosive metal. The circulation water contains 
small particles of coke dust and grit, which cannot be removed 
by ordinary settling tank methods, but have very great erosive 
action on the pump. The ‘ Roturbo’”’ type of pump has 
proved very successful for this work; but the vanes and pump 
body must be of specially hardened metal to withstand th 
erosion of coke dust, &c. It is also economically essential that 
the pump be duplicated, as any breakdown of the washing 
means untold trouble—either with working the washeries by 
hand, or through serious complaints of shale in the special coke. 

The only trouble likely to be experienced with this system of 
coke washing is the disposal of the shale extracted. It is very 
essential that some use be made of it; but, unfortunately, the 
presence of the ash content of the coal intimately mixed makes 
this very difficult. Efforts to utilize the carbon fragments as 
fuel on mechanical forced draught stokers for tube boilers have 
proved futile, due to this ash content, which produces a sulphur 
acid action on the boiler tubes. 

The washed special grades of coke produced by this arrange- 
ment are, however, almost perfect. The coke is clean, light, 
and comparatively dry and suitable for use as a fuel for all and 
any purpose. As beforementioned, the size of these grades of 
washed specials may be regulated by crusher setting, together 
with sizes of mesh on screen D, and must be fixed to suit loca! 
demands. 

STORAGE OF COKE. 


The question of the necessity or otherwise of storing coke at 
the gas-works is one of importance from many points of view. 
It is, of course, essential in all cases that storage hoppers be 
provided of such capacity as to hold at least 48 hours’ maximum 
make of screened and graded coke. Screening and grading 
nust be carried out directly after carbonization; and any 
storage in heaps that*becomes absolutely necessary should be o! 
the different grades after screening, &c., has been completed, 
and under cover. 

The question of the capacity required of sections of overhead 


storage hoppers can only be settled when the local require- 


ments for different grades are known. Fortunately, the biggest 
demand for fuel of all kinds will be in the winter, during the 
periods when most coal is being carbonized, and therefore most 


coke produced. Careful experiment has proved that coke which 
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BIRMINGHAM : 
Stechford. 


MANCHESTER : 


Victory Works, Stretford. 


Write for complete lists to :-— 


the PARKINSON STOVE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 


S vat 


HE ideal Service is one which directly pro- 
motes the well-being of the community. The 
Gas Industry constitutes a striking example 
of such a Service 
and Ihe Parkinson Stove Co., 
Ltd., by setting a high standard 
of quality in the manufacture of 
Gas Heating, Cooking, and Hot 
Water Appliances, are assisting 
Gas Undertakings to render this 
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Gas Heating has so many argumen 
on the “‘labour-saving” side—so many 
clean-cut evidences of its being a su 
means of reducing the need for ren 
vating furniture, carpets, hangin 
&c.—such gratifying instances of | 
providing a real solution of the mu 
discussed problem of domestic hel 
so sound a claim even on Nation 
grounds to the consideration of th 
Public—that the vital question of t 
ventilation afforded by gas fires is t 
only one on the lips of prospectiv 
purchasers. 


The Radiation patent ‘‘ Injector-vent 
lating” gas grates dispose of this 
question completely, and this is 2 
highly important factor in their wide- 
spread use and general recommendation. 


This feature is being consistently 
advertised, is highly popular and 
reassuring to the Public, and gives 
Radiation fgas grates first place 


go excellence and efficiency. 
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Canopy correctly shaped and pro- Burner is silent in action and \ iP 
portioned. Renders the grate, when 4 economical in gas consumption. y 5 
properly fixed, thoroughly hygienic. . Oo) 
Embodies the patented ‘‘ Injector- AS) 
Ventilator,’’ ventilating the whole Patent gas injector, adjustable to 4 
ments apartment as efficiently as a coal fire. 5 obtain best results under all condi- IW Hi 
} tions of pressure and quality. Pro- NY 
Many) Patent adjustable flue nozzle, vision is made for the Gas connec- yh, 
a sure ? which facilitates the fitting in front tion on either side of the Grate, a )) 
reno of an existing coal grate having a reversible brass plug being supplied ‘pes 
s low canopy. Has a traverse of 90 for closing the unused inlet. All the } We Y 
Sings, degrees—i.e., trom a vertical to a gas fittings are concealed within the . 
of its horizontal position, and can be set to Grate. a 
any required angle between these ws 
much wu 
h | extreines. Et 
€ = 6 The burner is made in two types, Ny 
tional 3 The ** Thermo-XX”’ fire front on Simplex and Duplex. In the latter Yess 
of the exhaustive tests is found to give the case, the gas is controlled by a single 7) 
f ti highest percentage of pure radiant three-position tap, which permits of als ' 
0 le heat. Upright radiants only are the end jets on either side being ex- ¢ 5 
is the required ; the separate horizontal top tinguished, if desired, leaving the y 
yective section being dispensed with. centre only burning. la 
F Manufactured & Supplied by pay 
-venll- shy 
f this ARDEN HILL & CO., Acme Works, Aston, Birmingham, NSP: 
is a and London. A? 
wide THE DAVIS GAS STOVE CO., Ltd., 60, Oxford Street, Wey, 
lation. London, W. 1, and Luton. S\ 
r iP 
stently FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CO., Ltd., Palatine Works, ce) 
r and Warrington, and London. SSant 
i Os, 
gives THE RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., Ltd., hse 
place 164-172, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, and wai 
1ency. Warrington. SS ; 
Oy. 
WILSONS & MATHIESONS, Ltd., Carlton Works, ae 
Armley, Leeds, and London. we 
JOHN WRIGHT & CO., Essex Works, Aston, Birming- 
ham, and London. 
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“Rafrakton” Castings are 
eminently suitable for Mouth- 
pieces, Feeding Frames, and 
Clinkering Frames. They 
positively cut out the troubles 
attendant .upon the use of 
ordinary gray Cast Iron under 
hot conditions. For all or- 
dinary purposes “ Rafrakton” 


Machines. 





Metal is preferable as it casts 
cleaner, there being greater 
freedom from imperfections, 
possesses a higher degree 
of elasticity, is tougher, less 
brittle, and more desirable 
from every point of view. 


Specify “RAFRAKTON.” 


‘** Drakes” Patent Vertical Retort Installations. 
“ Drakes” Patent Horizontal Retort Installations. 


“Drakes” Patent Charging and Discharging 


rakes 


ra mited! 


“ Drakes” Patent Hot Coke Transporters 


YORKS 


“Drakes” Patent Cascade Coal oul Cale : CI 4 X 


Screening and Grading Plants. 


Retort Bench Mountings. 


Hydraulic, Foul, and Tar Mains. 
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Special Address for Night Telegrams: 


Tar Towers. Condensers. ***Phone = Draketed, 
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has been stored in the heap and then screened as required pro- 
duces grades of fuel of much lower quality than the direct 
treatment process. Coke from the heap contains high water 
content and an excessive percentage of dust and small breeze in 
most cases; while the action of ‘‘ weathering ”’ affects it badly, 
to a degree varying with the time of exposure. This action of 
‘‘ weathering ’’ of storage coke really depends to a large extent 
upon the way in which it is stored. If in the open, the rain has 
a two-fold action : 


(1) It increases the moisture content. 

(2) It washes the exterior dust and fine breeze into the coke. 

Both tend to reduce the calorific value and also increase th 
difficulty of screening. 

The worst feature of storage, however, is the crushing and 
intermixing of large coke, breeze, and dust due to the increas- 
ing pressure of a growing heap of coke. As coke is tipped on to 
the storage heap, so the pressure towards the centre and bottom 
increases, thus crushing and crumbling the large coke into 
breeze and dust. Storage coke contains a large amount of ex- 
terior dust, and needs severe ‘‘ brushing ’’ and careful grading 
on the screening plant. Experience has proved that storage 
coke, after exposure for three months in a heap under cover, 
will produce on screening up to 30 p.ct. by weight of dust. 

However, it is essential that the demand for coke of any grad 
shall never exceed the supply; and at the same time arrange- 
ments must be devised by which large stocks of graded cok 
shall not be necessary. The hoppers themselves will carry the 
week-end production, and provide good stocks for the beginning 
of the next week. The problem of dealing with a production 
of coke in excess of local and outside demands could be solved 
to some extent, if not wholly, by the installation of an approved 
form of water gas or complete carbonization plant. 

Alternatively, the financial side of a ‘‘ ring ” system of supply 
would need careful examination, under which gas undertaking 
A with low demand could supply undertaking B situated in an 
industrial area, and with an excessive local demand. By this 
means of combined supply, the present bogey of coke stocks 
could very easily be regulated. From the purely economical 
and inside point of view the complete carbonization plant 
appears to meet the case, and could be used very much as a 
safety valve to each individual undertaking; but this system 
would not assist the industrial area with a large demand. 

At this point, it would be well to consider the question of coke 
oven supplies of fuel, which, however, in their present form 
would not be usable for anything but furnace purposes. The 
household fuel, as represented by carefully produced and 
efficiently screened and graded gas-works coke, will have no 
equal, and, in a very short time, few (if any) rivals. However, 
the matter must be tackled in no half-hearted manner; and in 
every case household fuel of guaranteed quality, from the ash, 
dust, and moisture point of view, must be produced at a reason- 
able price. In this way, not only will the coal fire be superseded 
to the nation’s advantage, but the smokeless fuel of the future 
will be provided, and the coke market of England will be sup- 
plied and regulated from every English town. 


SCREENING PLANT ON A SMALLER SCALE. 


Fig. 5 shows an arrangement of screening plant on a smaller 
scale than that previously dealt with, which might be suitable 
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Fig. 5. 


for the production of three grades of coke. A plant of this type 
would be capable of dealing with the coke on small and medium 
sized works; but the grades produced would require washing 
either by hand or mechanically, to remove the ash and shale 
content, which cannot be done by screening. 

This arrangement has shown itself to be quite unsuitable for 
coke from modern installations of vertical retorts, due to the 
impossibility of keeping any grade clear from particles of shale, 
scurf, and ash. Washing by hand has proved unreliable, due 
to the responsibility of the human factor, and is.also very costly, 
in addition to which the coke grades require double handling. 
However, with efficient adjustment of the crusher, this plant 
has been worked with some success on coke from horizontal 
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even in this case the household coke produced would not comply 
with the requirements of the future smokeless fuel. 
As indicated, the coke from the retorts is transported, after 
quenching, either by telpher or hot coke conveyor, into an 
elevated hopper, beneath which a crusher of an approved 
type is arranged. The overhead telpher is the scheme usually 
adopted, although a coke conveyor would be more suitable from 
the point of view of careful handling of the coke. The cost ot 
upkeep, repairs, and renewals of this form of conveyance has 
proved in almost every case absolutely out of the question when 
compared with the running costs of a telpher installation. The 
crusher selection has been dealt with previously ; and the condi- 
tions are the same. 
The coke from the crusher is elevated to a rotary screen 
arranged above coke storage hoppers, under which it is pos- 
sible to load motors and carts by gravity. These hoppers 
might with advantage be of reinforced concrete; and the num- 
ber of compartments is of course dependent on the grading 
decided upon by local demand. The question of the instal- 
lation of mechanical washing plant for at least three grades 
will also require careful consideration, as without this a hand 
washery would be required to which the grades must bh 
carted, unloaded, washed, and then loaded by hand. 
The elevator question is worthy of careful consideration. 
The illustration includes a gravity bucket, safety-link, self- 
balanced conveyor, with which the running costs and power 
consumption are very light. Unfortunately, the initial cost 
is heavy as compared with the skidder-bar type of elevator— 
especially as a rotary filler must be included for efilicient work. 
The alternative arrangement of a skidder-bar elevator involves 
much higher costs for running, lubrication, and power, and 
also tends to crush the coke again in the boot. The discharg« 
from the head is also very acute, and tends to rush the coke 
into the screen. Very frequent renewals of skidder bars and 
wearing strips are necessary, and the chain is most certainly 
not of the safety-link type. 

The remaining arrangement of this plant has been dealt 
with already. The screen is of necessity longer than screens 
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Fig. 6. 


C and D in fig. 1, and no separate treatment is possible for 
large and breeze coke. As compared with the former instal- 
lation, the results of screening on this plant are very poor, 
and no guarantees are possible. The finer grades are never 
quite free from dust, due to the lack of cascade treatment; 
and particles of shale and ash are frequently carried into each 
of the grades. It is absolutely essential that either mechanical 
or hand washing plant be installed, as coke that is screened 
and graded with the utmost care will never become popular 
as a fuel until every trace of shale and scurf has been removed. 


CoKE SPECIFICATION. 
The following coke specification indicates slightly the re- 
quirements found necessary in a large industrial area : 


System “ A.” 


Large coke, screened and unwashed, go p.ct. to pass over 14 in. square 
mesh. 

Household coke, broken to apple size and screened, 85 p.ct, to pass over 
} in. square mesh and through 14 in. square mesh. 

Special breeze (unwashed) No. 1—8s5 p.ct. to pass over 17 in. mesh. 

No. 2—85 ” o” ” i 

No. 3—8o ” ts 

No. 4—8o ,, * » 2 ‘ 

D.ct. to pass through } in. square mesh. 


(washed) 


” ” ” ” 


” ” ” 
Dust, free from shale, 100 


These grades may be fixed by each undertaking ; but a uni- 
versal standard would be much the better plan if possible. 
The figures given as an illustration allow an ample margin 
from the producer’s point of view, and give easy satisfaction 
to the public. The installation is also a financial asset, as 
reasonable prices may be obtained for the special grades. An 
average charge might be: 

2s. per ton extra to the price of large coke for household coke 


», unwashed special breeze 
washed 


” ” ” ” ” ” 


” ” ” ” ” 


The prices quoted are obtained in a coke oven district, and 
in the face of keen competition from a patent smokeless fuel 
contractor. 





retorts only, with hand washing of two of the four grades; but 





For purposes of comparison it is interesting to note the 
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standards introduced by the London Coke Committee to suit 
the requirements of coke consumers : 
Lonpon COKE COMMITTEE STANDARDS. 
Grade No. 1, large coke to pass over a 2 in. sq, mesh. 
», No.2, household coke, to pass through 2 in. and over 3 in. 
sq- mesh. 
s, No. 3, forge coke, to pass through ? in. and over § in. sq. mesh. 
Dust, to pass through j in. sq. mesh, 

These grades make very fair comparison; but the No. 1 
requirement of over 2 in. square mesh is almost impracticable 
with a crusher and cascade screen at work. Experience will 
prove that the grades must be smaller if efficient screening is 
to be obtained, and that washing or other form of mechanical 
separation is absolutely essential. ; 

An average result from several tests of coke taken directly 
from the retorts and carefully screened by hand after passing 
through the crusher set to make No. 1 grade under specification 
conditions quoted as Scheme A, gave: 


Grade No, 1 33'7 p.ct. by weight. 
» No.2. 24°O 5, ” 
» No.3. 29°0 ” 
” No. 4. 5*S ” 
Dust . 


7 8 ” ” 


100°O 
N.B.—These percentages include shale, scurf, ash, &c. 
This very clearly indicates the difficulty of the screening pro- 





| 


cess. When No. 1 grade coke is required, it is impossible to 
produce it without also making large quantities of Nos. 2 and 
3, for which the demand may be small. Grade No. 2 or 3 
may be produced without any No. 1, by an adjustment of the 
crusher. This difficulty is partially met by allowing an extra 
amount of storage capacity in the hoppers for these two grades ; 
but, again, the position is regulated by demand. 

Before concluding, it is necessary to state that very careful 
consideration is necessary in the selection of all metals for screen 
wires, chutes, and surfaces exposed to the action of the coke, 
which is an active erosive agent. Whenever possible, all cast 
iron and steel should be protected by renewable liners of some 
such metal as manganese steel. Screen wires should be 
built-up of extra quality wire, and the mesh arranged in 
squares made by the wires passing under and over the cross 
wire. Where necessary, efficient lubrication of all moving 
plant must be provided; and motive power should always be 
in excess of requirement factor, and, if possible, in duplicate. 
Wear and tear on all screening plant is always heavy, and 
specially prepared metals must be provided to withstand it. 

The plant described in this paper combines selected features 
from several modern coke screening and grading installations, 
and is the result of careful experiment with many present-day 
systems. Each section of the plant received practical working 
trial—the chief object in view being the economical production 
of a household coke and a commercial smokeless fuel. 





SECTION III. 


In Section III. there were thirteen contributions which obtained awards of £10; and from 
these we commence this week to pubiish such portions as are considered necessary in view 
of the reproduction of the chief winning papers in our special issue of Nov. 9. 


SALE AND UTILIZATION OF COKE. 
By “ AILEAN.” 


[James M. A. MitcHe Lt, 76, Dilston Road, 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne.] 

The general education of the public towards smokeless fuel 
is a big task, but it is in line with the growing belief in the 
advantages of fresh pure air and unrestricted sunlight, which 
is expressed in modern house and town planning, open-air 
schools, clinics, &c. Legislation dealing with domestic smoke 
is little likely, in this country at present, but a great deal would 
be accomplished if the Government and local authorities could 
be induced to specify, for ail housing schemes and _ subsidy 
houses, grates and ranges capable of consuming coke. 

Essential as advertising and educational work are, however, 
the preparation is finally made effective by the selling of the 
apparatus and the selling of the coke. It would be too sweep- 
ing a generalization to say that the methods adopted by gas 
undertakings in handling coke apparatus should approximate 
to those employed by them in dealing with gas appliances; but 
all that has been learned in the latter connection should be 
examined, to see if it suggests anything useful for the former. 

lor instance, the close association of the gas stove appliance 
makers with the gas industry itself has certainly been of bene- 
fit to both; and though it is admittedly more edifficult to co- 
operate with the forty odd firms making coke boilers, the sales- 
man should at least be able to give the maker’s specification 
and price of any boiler about which a consumer inguires, and 
be a source of information (and inspiration) to the boiler 
maker as to the type of apparatus likely to meet the demands 
in his area, and to suit the local water supply. The co-opera- 
tion should extend to joint efforts to develop purely coke-using 
types of apparatus—grates and combinations, as well as inde- 
pendent boilers. Just as the modern gas fire, with its wide 
brick, shallow fire, pillar radiants, and single fuel bar, has 
evolved into a distinctive type, so the coke grate may yet have 
to attain a distinctive form of its own before reaching finality. 

The greatest factor in the rapid development of gas sales 
has been the policy of the sale, hire-purchase, and hire of 
appliances by gas undertakings, and the stimulation, in many 
cases by ‘ free’ fixing. The difficulties with the plumbing 
and gasfitting trade in this connection have in general been 
overcome, either by sub-letting fixing work to them, or by 
paying them a trade commission on orders brought in by them 
to the showrooms, and encouraging them to use the under- 
taking’s showroom for their customers as if it were their own, 
and to draw from the stocks at favourable trade prices. 

Even the sale of coke appliances, however, raises further 
difficulties. The coke fireplace is purely a builder’s job; and 
since a progressive undertaking will be in close touch with 
all the builders in its area, it will, if possible, have already 
persuaded them to put gas registers or built-in fires in all the 
bedrooms of new houses. And though specimens of coke grates 
suitable for the one or two solid fuel fireplaces that most 
builders insist upon may well be shown, the federated builder 
will probably be bound to purchase from certain builders’ mer- 
chants, and a gas undertaking would be very unwise to gain 
inclusion in this list by agreeing to recognize only ‘‘ Associa- 
tion ’’ builders. The obvious procedure is to endeavour to in- 


terest the builders’ merchants in coke appliances, and to in- 
duce them to bring their customers, the builders, to the show- 
rooms. 

With boilers a similar trading difficulty arises, complicated 
in some areas by continual demarcation disputes between hot- 
water engineers, plumbers, and gasfitters. 
gas appliances indicates that a policy, to 
be at once bold, firm, and conciliatory. 
must certainly, as regards their fittings 
to rank as heating engineers, and be free 
and if necessary fit, any type of heating apparatus for their 
gaseous or solid fuel. At the same time the hearty co-opera- 
tion and friendship of the hot-water engineers must be dili- 
gently and persistently sought. 


Free fixing, 


Experience with 
be successful, must 
Gas undertakings 
departments, claim 
to show, advise on, 


of course, is out of the question, and hire-pur- 
chase and hire would have to be taken as ordinary trade 
risks, without the special protection enjoyed under the Gas 
Acts. The issue of an explanatory catalogue of coke grates, 
combination sets, independent boilers, and smalj steam boilers 
suitable for the locality, is desirable, and might well be sup- 
plied to builders’ merchants and hot-water engineers, over- 
printed with their name and address, and distributed 
builders, plumbers, architects, housing authorities, &c. 
The steam boilers at the gas-works should, if possible, be 
used as demonstration sets of the different types of forced 
draught furnaces suitable for coke burning; and those in 
charge of every electric power station and steam-power or 
steam-process plant in the area should be approached with 
an offer to negotiate a contract for coke to be sold on a calorific 
and ash and moisture content basis, and periodically provided 
with the latest published results of tests of comparable instal- 
lations using either all coke or the ‘‘ Sandwich ” system. 
Improvement in the design and construction of coke appli- 
ances is likely to be acce‘erated when they are handled by sales- 
men who are interested in their use as well as in their sale, 
and the small boiler, in particular, deserves attention in this 
respect at the present time. In the smaller sizes, the deside- 
ratum is not so much high efficiency on test as convenience 
in Operation and adaptability to the circumstances of the house- 
hold. In the small establishment with three hot-water taps 
and one bath, the coke boiler gives more hot water than ‘s 
required, and consequently uses more than its fair allotment 
of the total fuel allowance. However, it is not suitable for 
intermittent working, and, unless kept burning all night, does 
not provide hot water first thing in the morning. ‘This can 
be remedied by careful lagging of the storage cylinder and cir- 
culating pipes with non-conducting material; but this adds to 
the installation expense, and as the cylinder is generally used 
to warm either the bathroom or the linen closet, it is only 
pressing home the adage that ‘‘ you cannot have it both ways,”’ 
which is disappointing to the customer who has been led to 
expect abundance of cheap hot water. The basic difficulty ap- 
pears to be that of the slow combustion of small quantities of 
coke in a tiny firebox with cold walls of metal of high con- 
ductivity. Twenty gallons of scalding hot water during the 
day, and another twenty gallons in the evening, is often as 
much as is required; and each. of these can be got, at 333 p.ct. 
efficiency, by the combustion of about 5 Ibs. of coke. In these 
particular circumstances it would therefore seem desirable to 
sacrifice, if need be, the hot-water efficiency of the boiler in 
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favour of its capability of steady, continuous, slow combustion ; 
and experiments with a boiler with firebrick lined firebox, and 
perhaps firebrick firebars, might be useful. 

This leads us to the view tnat, though the boiler behind the 
sitting-room grate has a low efficiency, and may halve the 
radiating efficiency of the grate, it is still often the best 
economic proposition, considering the amount of hot water re- 
quired, and the due apportionment of fuel among the different 
heating requirements of the household. Coal grates of this 
type vary very much in their practical working etliciency, and 
there is need for experiment to determine the most suitable 
design for use with coke. Points to be considered for such 
are: The flue-ways should be so designed that the dust will 
fall to points so provided for it that it will not immediately 
tend to choke up the passage, and can be readily raked out; 
there should be no acute interior angles in which fur would 
lodge, particularly at the front bottom corner, which is liab\ 
at times to be exposed to intense heat; the return pipe should 
be connected at the side of the boiler, near the bottom, and 
the tapping protected from the heat; and both flow and re- 
turn pipes should proceed straight out to the side of the 
chimney breast (of course, with a suitable rise), and there be 
provided with either plugged tees, or unions, so that the boiler 
may be periodically flushed out without disturbing the setting. 

Lhe provision of cooking ovens to be heated by the ‘* waste ”’ 
heat from these, and from independent boilers, is not to be 
recommended—the work can be better done by the gas cooker. 
But a plate-warming oven and hot closet could be dealt with 
at economical flue-gas temperature and regulation, and would 
supply a want just where the gas cooker falls rather short. 

A teature which should be built-in as standard to all inde- 
pendent coke boilers is a gas burner for ignition. A gas 
‘** poker ’’ is useful, but if forgotten and leit in after the fire 
has got well-away, it deteriorates rapidly, the handle chars, 
and the flexible tube perishes. A burner can be iixed perma- 





nently beneath the front edge of the fire grate, with nozzles to 
direct one jet of flame between each two bars at an angle just 
above the horizontal, and so set as not-to catch the falling 
ashes, or interfere with their removal from the ash pan. The 
tap should be in full view so that its ** on ”’ or ** off ”’ position 
can be determined at a glance, to avoid risk of the gas being 
kept on unnecessarily. Connection could be made from the 
gas cooker pipe, which is usually adjacent. 
It is also worth considering whether the smaller boilers could 
be so made as to be readily convertible to gas firing in the 
summer months. ‘The almost perpendicular walls of the water 
ways and the short flue travel present obstacles, but the use 
of a radiating type of burner (compare Main’s ‘‘ Konocoil ”’ 
and Keith’s patent drip-proof burner), or, perhaps, of luminous 
flat-flame burners, might be a solution. The igniting burner 
is a feature which might also be incorporated in coke fireplace 
grates. It means the laying of a service to the fireplace, which 
is a step in the right direction, and it familiarizes the consumer 
with the advantages of a gas service. It also meets the objec- 
tion that if a coke fire is accidentally allowed to die down too 
far, it cannot be easily revived. A gas burner and the use of 
a sheet metal ‘‘ blazer ’’ to increase the draught will bring a 
coke fire up from cold to an almost white heat in a few 
minutes. Some attention to this little detail is worth while, 
for it is the sort of thing that is apt to be overlooked by those 
who are only familiar with demonstration coke grates in gas 
offices, where they are lit by the charwoman in the morning 
and maintained by the commissionaire throughout the day. 
In a home where no servant is kept, the housewife, going out 
for (say) the afternoon, gives a last glance around, and notices 
that the coke fire is nearly out. She piles it up with fresh 
coke, for a small quantity will not serve until her return, and 
leaves it to its fate. The mass of cold coke will probably be 
too much for it, and it will go out, in which case she will, on 
her return, have to unload and clean it before attempting to 
relight it. If it burns through, the heat of the fuel will have 
been more or less wasted on the empty room, in the uncertain 
hope of keeping the fire on. By the devices mentioned above, 
the difficulty is solved, and economy effected. A ‘‘ blazer ”’ 
suitable for a modern barless grate, projecting beyond the 
jambs, should be provided with wings, and preferably lined 
with asbestos, and fitted with an insulated handle. An objec- 
tion to their use is that they are too unsightly, and get too 
hot, to remain with the fireside equipment, and must be re- 
moved to the kitchen after use. Some old-fashioned coal 
grates have a shutter made to slide up behind the canopy, and 
draw down to the hob when required, and a similar fitment 
is worth considering for the coke grate. A feature of an under- 
taking’s ‘* beginning of the season’ coke selling campaign 
might be the offer of a gas poker to purchasers of a load of 
coke, and special terms for laying on the gas supply to it. 
A growing field for coke which should be carefully watched 
is that of garage and greenhouse heating. This is an example 
of the heating field expanding through a rise in the standard 
of living; and the possibility of a hot-water radiator in the 
garage for the ‘‘ 11°9 ” may settle the question of an indepen- 
dent coke boiler in the kitchen of many a new ‘‘ semi- 
detached.’’ 


constantly before architects, consulting engineers, and manu- 
facturers need not be laboured, particularly in view of the 
probability of tresh legal obligations as to warming and the 
provision of hot water being iaid upon factory and workshop 
owners. 

In the industrial field generally, the same readiness to give 
advice and to collaborate in the procuring of the most efficient 
apparatus that has characterized the gas sales side should be 
displayed in the coke sales activities. 

in the actual selling of coke, a much greater freedom of 
action is possible than in the case of the sale of gas, and 
advantage shouid be taken of this to arrange terms and devise 
methods to suit the various classes of customers. To big 
steam raisers who can appreciate the method and check the 
tests, buying on a thermal basis, with aliowance for ash and 
moisture content, will appeal. Some large institutions may be 
induced by favourable terms to buy their winter requirements 
during the summer, and, put them into stock. Here, on the 
seller’s side, must be balanced the advantages of money in 
hand and interest thereon, delivery at a slack season, saving 
in cost of stocking and deterioration, and possible fall in the 
market price, against the reduction in price necessary as an in- 
ducement, and possible rise in the market. ‘he practice as to 
selling through coal merchants and agents varies in different 
districts, but one big agency is generaily neglected. Local co- 
operative societies usually sell coal, and often run ‘ coal 
clubs,’’ whereby the coal is paid for more or less in advance. 
The offer of coke to them at a figure which would enable them 
to deliver it at a price which, with their dividend deducted, 
would give their customers some advantage by trading with 
them rather than by buying direct, would, if accepted, and the 
business established, reach a large circle of domestic con- 
sumers with whom it is otherwise difficult to get into touch. 
Of course there is no reason why gas undertakings should not 
run coke clubs themselves; but unless local sub-offices are 
available, the weekly journey to the central office is likely to be 
a deterrent. Local conditions have to be studied, to find the 
best method of reaching the working-class consumers; but, as 
has already been pointed out, they provide the biggest potential 
market, and one which, if at all well exploited, would guarantee 
such a steady demand as would not only wipe out the margin 
which has to be exported (for an attractive export market is 
not likely to be seen again), but tax the resources of the 
industry. 

In some districts, probably the street hawker is still the best 
medium, for it must be remembered that the storage facilities 
in tenement property are often non-existent. Where a reason- 
able storage is available, but payment by instalments in ad- 
vance is better for both parties, advantage might be taken of 
the slot meter and slot meter collector to add coke to the gas 
service. A simple coin box, registering the amounts inserted 
and the equivalent of coke paid for, could be secured either to 
the meter or meter cupboard (this for convenience and moral 
effect, as the money would remain the property of the con- 
sumer until the coke was ordered) and cleared, and delivery 
arrangements made, by the collector on his round. As orders 
for a district would thus be booked on one day, the resulting 
economy in delivery would enable smaller parcels to be sup- 
plied to suit customers’ convenience. A house-to-house canvass 
explaining the method would have to be made, and repeated 
after the first batch had been persuaded and the “ follow-imy- 
neighbour ”’ tendency started; otherwise the distribution of the 
coke money boxes would not be greater than that of the Post 
Office savings bank boxes. The educational work which could 
be done on the subject of smokeless fuel, and the economic use 
of fuel, through working-class organizations deserves careful 
study. All sorts of societies, from adult schools and women’s 
temperance associations to I.L.P. clubs, are often hard put to 
get lectures for their quasi-educational series. The audiences 
might be small, but at each meeting will probably be found 
a few enthusiastic and intelligent individuals whose influence 
is well worth working for. The difficulty of providing the 
lectures would probably be found to be less than that of get- 
ting suitable lecturers, and tactful inquiry among undertakings 
staffs would probably secure the necessary introductions. 

The sales organization required for these different activities 
will vary with the size of the undertaking, but in general it 
may be said that the word “‘ residual ”’ as including coke should 
be blotted out, and a unified department whose business it 
should be to sell ‘* fuel’? set up. The gas industry should 
set itself to become the medium for industrial and domestic 
fuel, gaseous and solid, only excluding (at the moment) metal- 
lurgical coke and the necessary importation of fuel oil and 
motor spirit; and its sales staff should feel capable of de aling 
with any demand for heat (speaking broadly, and excluding 
such special processes as require the use of the electric arc, 
for instance). A highly-trained staff is therefore essential, and 
some broadening of the present lines of technical training seems 
desirable. 

To sum up, each gas undertaking should aim at becoming 
the fuel provider, and its sales department the consulting heat- 
ing engineers, for its district; and in the process coke will 
gain from the public and the industry the consideration and 





The necessity for keeping data as to coke and coke appliances 





the position which are its due. 
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SALE AND UTILIZATION OF COKE. 
By “COCOANUT.” 
[Anonymous under Rule 7.] 

To enable coke to be sold to advantage, it must be of a size 
suitable for the customer’s particular requirements; it must 
contain a minimum of moisture and ash, be free from breeze, 
and be offered at a price comparing favourably with coal or any 
competing fuel. The means by which coke can be made to 
conform with these requirements does not properly come under 
this section. As regards price, a very good guide is to have due 
regard to its heat units in relation to competing coals, which 
will always control the price at which coke can be sold. The 
quantity of coke made for sale is small in proportion to the 
quantity of coal sold; and therefore the demand for coke will 
vary in ratio to the demand for coal, and the respective prices 
will vary in a similar ratio. 

If, now, it is agreed that special steps should be taken 
to increase the sale of coke, it is suggested that a definite 
decision should be formulated in regard to the policy to be 
adopted. We must assume that, in regard to the preparation 
and handling of the coke, everything reasonable has been done 
to render the coke made a suitable fuel for the purposes for 
which it is to be sold. It is first necessary to adopt a definite 
policy in regard to coke sales, and in this connection it is re- 
commended that the following steps should be taken: 

1.—Adopt a policy of selling coke direct, and as little as 

possible through merchants. 

2.—Appoint a coke manager or salesman, or in the smaller 

undertakings make some individual definitely responsi- 

ble for coke sales. 

3.—Provide delivery facilities. 

4.—Decide upon the range of prices at which (a) unbroken 

coke, (b) No. 1 broken or domestic coke, and (c) No. 2 

broken or forge coke is to be sold. 

.—Formulate a scale of discounts to large users, and also to 
merchants. 
.—Adopt a policy of making contracts over periods, and a 
determination never to fail such users. 
.—Settle upon maximum and minimum stocks of coke. 
.—Make a feature of selling coke stoves for water heating, 
greenhouses, and garages, and for hall and room heating, 
and show specimens ot such stoves in the showroom. 
g.—Offer to give advice in regard to coke utilization. 
10.—Prepare literature explaining facilities offered by the gas 

undertaking for the sale of coke and appliances tor (a) 

industrial use and (b) domestic use, and arrange for the 

distribution of such literature. 

11.~Arrange advertising propaganda. 

12.—Canvass all large tuel users. 

Other points may occur to those studying this question; but 
there is little doubt that if steps of this kind were taken to deal 
with coke, the demand would be greatly stimulated. 

To deal now in greater detail with the above suggestions. 

1.—Unless coke is sold direct, it is difficult, and almost im- 
possible, to keep control of the situation. A merchant is 
equally willing to sell coal or coke; and if no special effort is 
made to push coke, the buyer is almost certain to buy coal, 
which is so much better known than coke. Besides, the mer- 
chant usually prefers to sell coal, as he will frequently own 
railway trucks and a wharf or depot for the purpose of handling 
coal; and he naturally prefers to use his plant rather than to 
limit his possible profit to road delivery and sale only. 

li, on the other hand, a direct-sales business is conducted 
upon sound and energetic lines, there is no doubt that the sales 
of coke can be made to yield a higher return; for the merchants’ 
profits are saved, and some indirect financial benefits are, or 
should be, obtained. There are, too, substantial advantages in 
retaining control of an important branch of the business. Gas 
undertakings are compelled to make coke irrespective of the 
demand. It is, therefore, of special importance that the means 
of selling it should be in their own hands. In this way addi- 
tional efforts can be made to coincide with additional stocks, 
and such course of action can be intelligently pre-arranged 
according to the change of seasons and the variation in the 
make of coke from one year to another. On the other hand, 
merchant could not be expected to take account of such things, 
and would probably take undue advantage of large stocks to 
embarrass the gas undertakings by ceasing his efforts at the 
very moment when a great effort was needed. By this means 
merchants can, and in some cases do, rig the market to suit 
their own ends. 

Assuming, therefore, that it is desired to conduct a large 
direct sales business, and, further, that the laudable ambition is 
entertained of selling locz ally the whole of the coke production, 
it should be realized that a good deal of effort must be forth- 
coming. That it should be necessary to sell a large surplus 
outside the district, and inside the district of another under- 
taking which has taken a great deal of pains to build-up a good 
local trade, casts a slur-~ and no light one at that—on the 
managemen: * 

2.—It is a matter of considerable importance that a properly 
qué ulified official should be appointed to deal solely with coke 

sales in the medium and larger gas undertakings, while i in the 
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smaller concerns it should be made the responsibility of some 
particular individual. Only in this way can anyone acquire the 
necessary knowledge of coke, and of its sale, and of the actual 
and possible customers. This step alone would often solve the 
problem, as the right class of man would work out his own 
salvation, and make a success of the coke sales. 

It needs very little argument to show that a coke salesman is 
absolutely justified. In some gas undertakings can be found 
large numbers of officials dealing solely with gas sales, with no 
one specially detailed to deal with coke sales. If a comparison 
is made of the revenue from gas and that from coke, it will be 
found that one or more coke salesmen are justified many times 
over—assuming, of course, and it is suggested rightly, that the 
number required to deal with the revenue from coke bears some 
proportion to that required from gas. Inability to dispose of 
coke in present circumstances frequently leads to large losses— 
such as making water gas instead of coal gas, when it is known 
to be more expensive—while at the same time the entire revenue 
from coke is enormously influenced by large stocks which must 
be cleared, practically at any cost. 

Sufficient has been said, it is thought, to justify the appoint- 
ment of a coke manager or salesman; and it is claimed that 
this is the most important step to take to deal with the coke 
situation in the great majority of gas undertakings. 

3.—As regards the provision of delivery facilities, there is an 
undoubted advantage in the gas undertaking itself carrying out 
this work. With neat, well-kept vehicles, specially designed 
for the trade, and with the undertaking’s name and the desire 
to sell coke prominently displayed, there is an advertisement of 
considerable value, not only for coke, but also for gas. In 
fact, it is difficult to estimate the value of such equipment. If, 
again, deliveries are made by carmen or contractors, it must be 
realized that the names and addresses of the concern’s coke 
customers are being disclosed to an individual who may wish 
to do the business direct at some future date. Presumably 
there is also a profit to be made on the delivery, and therefore 
there is no occasion to present this to an outsider. 

As regards the type of vehicles to employ for delivering coke, 
it is practically impossible to lay-down‘any hard-and-fast rule, 
the districts and conditions varying so greatly. lor delivering 
by sack—though no one should use sacks when bulk delivery 
can be arranged—there is much to be said for the horse and van 
for short distances, and motors of varying sizes for the long 
distances and hilly districts. 

Certain deliveries will be cheaper by the one or the other, 
depending chiefly upon the distance of transit. Long journeys 
which can profitably be made by the latter would be prohibitive 
by the former; and with short journeys the opposite would be the 
case. Where the limiting line can be placed is not at all certain; 
but it will not be far from the 3 to 4 mile radius. The most 
unsatisfactory feature of the motor lorry is the amount of labour 
which must be sent to unload the coke; and in this respect it 
compares unfavourably with the unloading of the horse van by 
the carman. If insufficient labour be provided, the unloading 
will be inordinately long, and the daily tonnage output greatly 
decreased. It is a case of the finding of the happy medium. 
If the undertaking be sufficiently large, there is usually enough 
justification for employing both motor lorries and horse-drawn 
vehicles—suitable work being chosen for each type.* 

Cost of delivery can be limited in many cases by the plan of 
arranging for delivery in full loads, for which facilities are 
readily forthcoming if the request is made. In such cases it is a 
paying proposition to make a reduction in the delivery rates to 
such customers. Delivery in bulk should always be arranged 
where possible, a considerable advantage being thereby gained 
at both ends, and in the output of work per vehicle and man. 
Bulk deliveries can be developed if an effort is made; and it is 
well worth the trouble involved. For delivery in bulk, motors 
of varying sizes and with tipping bodies are undoubtedly the type 
to employ ; and for delivering coke the 1 or 2 ton fast-running 
motor van is specially suitable. For large customers, the 3 and 
5 ton motor has advantages over those of smaller size. 

4.—It is customary to charge a higher price for broken than 
for large coke; this being usually higher by 1d. or 2d. per cwt. 

This, of course, is based upon the cost of breaking and the 
loss occasioned by so converting coke into breeze. While such 
higher rate is justified, it does not follow that it is good business 
to make any differential charge of this sort. Oftentimes the 
effect it has is to induce customers, who know nothing of the 
purposes for which the two sizes are suitable, to buy the cheaper 
or unbroken coke, which for nearly all purposes is the least 
suitable. As a result the use of coke is abandoned by such 
customer, who, had he been supplied with a suitable size, might 
have become a regular user. It would therefore seem to be the 
best plan to charge one price for coke of all sizes, as is done by 
one large gas undertaking with a successful coke department. 
It is best to face the inevitable, and realize that unbroken coke 
is only suitable for firing in a deep layer—such as in producers, 
glass furnaces, &c.—and no other fuel-using appliances should 
be supplied with this size of coke. A definite policy of this kind 
would undoubtedly give satisfaction to many customers whose 
use of coke has been unsatisfactory in the past. 

5.—A decision to give discounts to large users is advisable; 
as “it helps to keep such customers and to promote sales. A 





. See Gill’s “ Coke for Steam-Raising Purposes,"’ p. 23. 





* See Gill’s ‘‘ Coke for Steam-Raising Purposes,’’ p. 31. 
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large user expects to receive some advantage over a small user; 
and he is likely to do business only with sellers who will give 
him such advantage. The scale need not be a high one, and 
may reasonably be limited to 23 p.ct. and 5 p.ct., for stipulated 
quantities taken per month. ‘To merchants the discount must 
be a higher one—1o p.ct. being usual. 

6.—lhe making of contracts for coke is a course which has 
much to commend it. Both buyer and seller know their liabili- 
ties, and it assists them in making estimates of costs, &c. It 
tends to strengthen the position of the coke market; and if a 
large quantity of coke has been definitely sold, it greatly im- 
proves the position in regard to obtaining good prices for the 
remainder. The uncertainty of what demand there will be 
tends to induce the seller to accept lower prices than would be 
the case if a good deal were already sold. In quoting cus- 
tomers, it is important first to inspect delivery facilities, and to 
avoid some of the pitfalls which may well spell loss for the 
undertaking. 

In naming the quantity to be sold, this should not be left 
indefinite by using the words ‘ total requirements,’’ as, if the 
price of coke rises during the contract period, a sale which it 
was thought was for a small quantity might well be increased 
to a high figure, as many customers are small coke users but 
large coal users, and it would be a simple matter, if coal be- 
came expensive, for the customer to use coke instead of coal, to 
the embarrassment of the gas undertaking in such circum- 
stances. The quantity should be specified, or approximately 
so, by adding the words “ 1o p.ct. more or less,’’ or by using 
the words: *‘ Total requirements, 300 to 350 tons,’’ or such 
figures as may be anticipated. Therefore: 

Some suitable jorm of contract note should be used; and it is 
suggested that any or all of the following clauses should be 
printed thereon: 

-—Supplies may be wholly or partly suspended during the 
who.e or partial stoppage of work at the collieries from which 
coal supplies are drawn, or of the railways, vessels, or other 
means whereby the coal is transported to the vendor’s works. 

-—Supplies may be wholly or partly suspended in the event of 
war, strikes, lock-outs, accidents of all kinds, or from frost, 
snow, flood, fog, or any other occurrence whatsoever beyond 
the control of the vendors. 

3-—Suspended supplies arising from any of the above-mentioned 

causes shall be delivered after the cause of stoppage has been 

removed at the contract rate of delivery; and this contract 
shall be extended to enable such suspended deliveries to be 
made. 

4.—The vendors reserve the right to supply the purchasers from 

any of their works. (For undertakings with more than one 
works.) 

5-—No sub-contract to be made on this sale. 

6.—No complaint as to weight, quality, or quantity of the coke, 

or any part thereof, can be considered unless made at the 

time of delivery. 

7-—Vendors to have the right to suspend or cancel this contract 

in the event of the purchasers failing to make the payments 
as above provided, or becoming bankrupt, or committing an 
act of bankruptcy; and if any such event shall happen, all 
the sum of money owing shall at once become due for pay- 
ment.* 

It is of the greatest possible importance that no customer 
with a contract should be ‘‘ let down,’’ even for a short time, 
as is sometimes the case where stocks of coke are allowed to 
run very low. This is a very bad practice, and does the coke 


— a great deal of harm. It will be dealt with more fully 
ater. 
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In quoting customers for coke for no stated periods, too much 
care cannot be taken to ensure that important sentences, such 


as: ‘‘ This price is subject to alteration (without notice or by 
giving — days’ notice),’’ ‘‘ This offer is subject to acceptance 
within — days from this date,” and the three words ‘‘ until 


further notice ’’ are not omitted in error, for such omissions will 
often cause no end of trouble. This is an argument in favour 
of standard forms of letters, which can be made to save a good 
deal of trouble and mistakes, enabling an intelligent clerk to 
do the bulk of the work with a minimum of supervision. 

.—Nothing has done more to limit coke sales than the prac- 
tice of failing customers by running out of stock. Continuity 
of supply is all-important to business concerns, which are so 
often badly equipped with storage space for fuel. This is short- 
sighted on their part, but at the same time it makes them very 
anxious to deal only with fuel suppliers who will not fail them. 
It is absolutely essential for a gas undertaking which intends to 
build up a good coke market to ensure that the coke in stock 
shall never fall below some well-considered minimum figure. 
How often one hears that such and such a works have no coke 
in stock. In such cases it is certain that some customer is 
suffering, though among some gas people it is supposed to be a 
creditable state of affairs. Far from this, it is surely a suicidal 
policy ; and while it is not so serious as running out of stock of 
gas, it is something over which great pains should be taken to 
avoid. Calculations should be made of coke sales liabilities, 


os 
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and sufficient quantity should always be kept in stock for such 
liabilities. 

It is seriously suggested that failure to keep coke in stock for 
regular customers is one of the important reasons that coke is 
not a.popular fuel. 





~* See Gill's ‘‘ Coke for Steam-Raising Purposes,'’ pp. 38-9. 








The necessity for deciding upon the maximum stock of coke 
does not need any comment. 

8.—The pushing of coke stoves for the supply of domestic 
hot water is one of the most hopeful factors for dealing with 
the coke market. Thousands of these stoves are in use, and 
their popularity is growing apace. Every one of these stoves 
uses several tons of coke per annum; and with the rate they are 
growing, it can only be a question of time before their effect is 
clearly apparent to all coke suppliers. Considering that there 
is scope for one of these stoves in several million houses, and 
that each stove uses several tons of coke per annum, it is 
obvious that gas undertakings should do their utmost to push 
their sale, by displaying them in their showrooms, by dis- 
tributing literature, and by calling the attention of architects, 
builders, and ironmongers in their districts to their suitability 
in the house. Gas undertakings should also lend their support 
to the manufacturers who make and advertise these stoves. It 
is a moot point, in the writer’s mind, whether, considered 
broadly, the gas undertaking which sells a stove of this kind is 
not doing as much for the gas business as if it sold a gas 
heater instead for the same purpose. 

There is obviously not nearly the same scope for garage and 
greenhouse coke heating stoves, and for other types used in 
halls and rooms, as there is for the above; but the coke to be 
thereby sold could be very tangible. To obtain such business, 
gas undertakings must, however, take the necessary steps to 
stock such stoves, and push their sale. 

In connection with this matter of the coke hot water stove, 
there is little doubt that the London Coke Committee was an 
important factor in its success, and this Committee did much to 
support its development in the early stages, and to assist materi- 
ally in the early sales of the apparatus. More will be said later 
on the question of the importance of combinations of this charac- 
ter in developing coke sales. 

g.—Offering to give advice to users and prospective users of 
coke-burning appliances is a good, though obvious, means of 
fostering the use of the fuel. There is a good deal of truth in 
the belief that one good appliance will sell another, for one 
satisfied user will sometimes recommend what he has adopted 
to many friends; and so, after an early effort, sales are effected 
subsequently without much trouble. Much careful sowing of 
seed by giving good advice in’ the early stages will eventually 
enable a rich harvest to be reaped. It is, however, of little use 
to offer advice unless the advice is based upon experience; and 
this is another reason that emphasis has been laid above upon 
the importance of appointing a coke manager or salesman to 
look after the coke sales, and everything in connection with the 
matter. 

10.—It is obvious that it is of little use to form a coke depart- 
ment unless the facilities thus offered are made clear to all who 
are likely to be interested. The hiding of one’s light under a 
bushel is proverbially foolish. Literature explaining the value 
of coke, its suitability for various purposes, its price, and the 
facilities offered for delivery, with other such details, should be 
set out on leaflets and distributed in a similar manner to like 
literature dealing with gas, which is no difficult matter to gas 
undertakings. 

11.—The arrangement of advertising propaganda is closely 
allied to that of preparation of literature, and would fall within 
the scope of the official appointed to deal with coke sales. No 
live sales department can expect to progress and increase its 
sales unless advertising is practised; and a gas undertaking is 
no exception to this rule. 

12.—The canvassing of large fuel users, who are all potential 
users of coke, is an obvious step, which is nearly always a 
necessary preliminary to obtaining such a customer. However, 
it is of little use to interview large fuel users, unless the repre- 
sentative is himself familiar with the full possibilities of coke 
for industrial use. Experience of this kind cannot be gained 
without a good deal of practical work in the use of coke for 
such purposes. A similar difficulty is experienced in many gas 
undertakings which do not employ a properly qualified industrial 
gas salesman. An insufficiently equipped representative may 
well do more harm than good; and it is difficult indeed to sug- 
gest a practical means of filling this need, except on the lines 
contained in the suggestion at the end of this paper. 


UTILIZATION OF COKE FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 





For industrial purposes, coke can be used with considerable 
success for large and small boilers, both mechanically and 
hand stoked, for producers and deep bed furnaces of various 
descriptions, and, in fact, for nearly all purposes for which coal 
is used. 

Borter Fuet Market. 


Any paper dealing with the utilization of coke would be very 
incomplete unless some detailed reference were made to the 
burning of coke in steam boilers. The boiler fuel market is so 
large in extent that, if coke were to supply but a small per- 
centage only of the fuel used in boiler installations, there would 
never be any problem of coke disposal. This potential field for 
coke has several desirable features. Boilers can be found in 
most districts. They are very large users of fuel, both in 
winter and summer; and.there is no question of gas competing 
for this business, thus giving coke a clear field. 





For industrial use generally, coke has a substantial advantage 
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over coal, in that it is a smokeless fuel, and can be forced 
without fear of producing smoke. At the same time, having a 
low volatile content, it requires a strong draught to force its 
combustion to any extent. Containing but a small percentage 
of volatile matter, say, from 2 to 6 p.ct., fixed carbon from 75 
to 85 p.ct., ash from 8 to 15 p.ct., and moisture from 2 to 10 
p.ct., it can be a very high grade of fuel, or it can be of distinctly 
low grade, depending upon its ash and moisture content. ‘To 
build up a good coke market it is necessary to cut out high- 
ash varieties of coal, and to keep the moisture content in the 
coke at not more than 5 p.ct., which is fortunately much easier 
than it sounds, and needs but a small though well-sustained 
effort to bring about. 

For the mechanical stokers coke must be supplied of a small 
uniform size of under 1 in. It cannot be used on chain grate 
stokers which have been designed solely for the burning of coal, 
for it is necessary to provide for the ignition of a low volatile 
fuel, such as coke, directly it drops on the grate. This can now 
be readily done by transferring some of the heat from the main 
part of the travelling grate to the firebrick arch situated over 
the fuel inlet, igniting the coke by contact with this highly 
heated arch. 

This has ceased to be any novelty for some years past, and 
there are now some hundreds of chain grate stokers burning 
coke and coke breeze exclusively without trouble of any kind. 

There are other types of mechanical grates, though these are 
small in proportion to those of the chain grate type, but in all 
these other types coke can be burnt quite successfully, provided 
there is sufficient draught. 

The ‘‘ Sandwich’? system, as invented by Mr. E. W. L. 
Nicol, is a practical way of blending coke with coal to produce a 
mixed fuel, thus counteracting the undesirable characteristics of 
one fuel by its admixture with another. Many coals are so 
high in volatile matter that it is impossible to force them 
without making large quantities of smoke. With the Sand- 
wich system, by mixing the required quantity of coke or breeze 
with the coal, any tendency to smoke can be completely 
nullified. 

The Sandwich system is merely an arrangement whereby a 
layer of coke or breeze, or other low volatile fuel, is introduced 
on a chain grate under the layer of coal, so making a sandwich 
of the fuel. By this means the volatile content of the mixed 
fuel can be varied and controlled as required. 

This has been and is being used in a number of large in- 
stallations of boilers with considerable success. 

For the successful use of coke in Lancashire and Cornish 
boilers it is distinctly advisable to specify broken or screened 
coke, this being superior to large coke in a boiler furnace, for 
which purpose a comparatively thin bed of fuel is used. In 
such cases large coke leaves too much air space, and the efficient 
conversion of carbon to carbon dioxide is by no means certain 
unless a deep layer of fuel is always maintained. 

Tests prove that a boiler fired on small coke will give con- 
siderably more steam than one fired on large coke. This being 
so, it is desirable to confine oneself to the smaller sizes of coke 
for this purpose. 

As regards the amount of draught required for the burning of 
coke in boilers generally, it can be taken as a sort of axiom that 
wherever forced or induced draught apparatus has been installed 
and is working properly there is sufficient draught for burning 
coke to the capacity for which the boiler is suitable. That is a 
rough and ready way of dealing with this question. 

In the case of boilers dealing with natural draught, it entirely 
depends upon the duty on the boiler whether or not coke will 
carry the load. It is difficult—almost impossible—to state in 
writing the conditions which are necessary to enable coke to 
carry a particular load. 

It is advisable to be very chary of expressing a favourable 
opinion in all cases of natural draught on large steam boilers; 
for coke, unless pushed with draught, is inclined to behave as-it 
does in a slow combustion stove. For this reason, forced or 
induced draught is highly desirable in cases where it is proposed 
to use coke. By this means, some reserve exists wherever an 
extra quantity of steam is required; and there is a margin to 
provide for the time when a bad consignment of coke is 
supplied. . 

No other practical problems arise in the burning of coke for 
steam-raising purposes; but attention should be directed to the 
following instructions, as published in Gill’s ‘* Coke for Steam- 

Raising Purposes.” 


Directions FoR Ustnc Coker as Borer Fuet. 


1. Being a non-volatile fuel, coke must be 
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fired on a different prin- 
ciple from bituminous coal. 


2. The fuel should be fired to maintain an even thickness from door 
to bridge. 
3. The thickness of the bed of fuel must depend on the size of coke 
ind should be approximately as follows : 
When using large coke—(say) 3 in. 
should be about 1o in, thick. 
When using smaller coke—(say) 2 in. cubes—the fuel bed 
should be about 8 in. thick. 
When using broken coke 
should be about 6 in. thick. 
When using forge coke—(say) 
should be about 4 in. thick. 


’ 


cubes—the fuel bed 


(say) 14 in. cubes—the fuel bed 


* in. cubes—the fuel bed 








4. A coke fire of the right thickness, when burning freely and cor- 
rectly, should have the appearance of being of a red and yellow 
colour on top. If much blue flame is visible, the thickness 
it too great; while if it is of a distiact yellow, the fire is too 
thin. 

All the air required for combustion should be admitted under- 
neath and through the fire-bars. No air should be admitted 
through the doors, or through any smoke-consuming appliance 
at the back of the bridge. 

6. Coke requires plenty of draught—more so than coal; so that 
it is advisable to make a special examination for air leaks be- 
tween the brickwork and boiler at various points, through the 
damper opening, and through badly-fitting portions of the fire 
doors. Any cracks in the brickwork should be filled-in. An 
examination of this kind will frequently make all the difference 
between success and failure in burning coke. 


or 
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- A coke fire does not :equire poking or stirring up. It should 
be left to burn without any attention of this kind; the only 
exception being that at intervals a slice should be passed be- 
tween the fuel and the fire-bars, to break-up clinker as it forms, 
so as to prevent it from adhering to the bars and from checking 
the admission of air. 

8. The tools in use should be kept properly sharpened. In burning 

coke this is of more importance than when burning coal. 

g. The intervals at which a coke fire should be cleaned will depend 
upon the ash in the particular coke that is being burnt, and 
the rapidity with which the coke is consumed. ‘This will vary 
widely—(say) from 3 to 8 hours, according to circumstances. 

10. In cleaning a coke fire the same methods should be followed 
as when cleaning a coal fire; but it is of the greatest import- 
ance that as little as possible of good coke should be drawn 
out with the clinker and ashes. Unless great care is exercised, 
it will be found that after the fire is cleaned there is insufficient 
hot coke to ignite the fresh fuel. (This is a common fault with 
stokers who are inexperienced in coke stoking.) 

11. With a Lancashire boiler, when the load is on, a fair interval 

should be allowed between the cleaning times of the two fur- 

naces, as it must be recognized that coke, like anthracite, being 

a non-volatile fuel, takes more time than bituminous coal to 

ignite and burn freely. With a Cornish boiler, when the load 

is on, it is advisable to clean at a time only one-half of the 
furnace. 





12. It is unnecessary to use any coal at any time except when 
lighting-up a boiler from cold. 
13. Fires may be banked-up quite satisfactorily with coke. 
PRODUCERS AND DEEP BED FURNACES. 


The value of coke for this purpose is so well known to every- 
one concerned with gas-works that it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question, except briefly, and then only in relation to pro- 
ducers of a size smaller than those employed in gas-works. 
These small producers are used for a variety of purposes, but 
chiefly for making producer gas for driving engines. In using 
coke in this type of apparatus, it is only necessary to employ a 
correct size of coke; the smaller the diameter or depth of the 
fuel bed, the smaller is the coke required. Thus a depth of 
1 ft. 6 in. with 1 in. coke will give the same sort of result in 
quality of gas produced as a depth of 3 ft. with 2 in. to 3 in. 
coke. Again, with small diameters of (say) 1 ft. 6 in. or less, 
small coke—broken coke size or smaller—should be used. 
Large coke used in small producers of such diameters will allow 
too much air to find its way through the fuel bed without being 
converted into carbon monoxide. " 

The spacing of the firebars should be proportionate to the size 
of coke being used, but in no case is it advisable for these to be 
less than 3 in. apart, } in. being better in nearly all cases, and 
certainly for broken coke size. For large producers ordinary 
gas-works practice would apply. 

This question of size and spacing of firebars, apart from 
quality of coke, are the only important points to watch in the 
case of producers and deep bed furnaces. 





UTILIZATION OF COKE FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Coke can be a very useful and economical fuel in the house, 
and, as explained above, the now popular coke stove for the hot 
water supply is bound to bring coke into increasing use. 

The quality of the coke and its size are the two main factors 
in making a success of these stoves. The size of the coke 
should be as nearly 1 in. as possible, and for this reason there 
is undoubtedly much to be said for dividing the London Coke 
Committee’s broken coke—i.e., the size ranging from 2 in. to 
2 in.—into two sizes, making these ? in. to 1} in., and 1} in. 
to 2 in. 

These stoves require the minimum of attention, morning and 
night; and so long as they are kept replenished with coke, they 
are found to give complete satisfaction. What has already been 
said applies also to other closed stoves used in or about the 
house. 

For open grates, broken coke is quite suitable so long as the 
fire is kept sufficiently full to give a thickness of about 8 in., 
and certainly not less than 6 in. It is claimed, and no doubt 
rightly, that such fires can be lighted exclusively with coke, 
wood, and paper ; and this can readily be demonstrated. But it 
is doubtful whether the care required to do this’ successfully 
and with the necessary degree of certainty would be taken by 
those ordinarily responsible for lighting domestic fires. First 
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Burn COKE BREEZE on TURBINE 
FURNACES for STEAM-RAISING. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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lighting the fire with coal, with firelighters, or with gas is sug- 
gested as more certain. 

Coke and its sale and utilization for all the many purposes 
for which it is suitable is sufficiently important and complicated 
to require competent persons to be placed in charge of this 
department of a gas undertaking’s business, but few indeed 
have ever been given the opportunity to study this question, or 
to gain any commercial or practical experience in the matter. 
For this reason the author of this paper makes a suggestion, in 
the hope that some of the difficulties of improving the coke 
market may be overcome by co-operative effort. 

The proposal to be made is, in spite of the number of Gas 
Associations which now exist, to increase their number by form- 
ing a Coke Research Association. The members of the As- 
sociation would be drawn from makers of coke and of coke- 
burning appliances, and such other individuals as it might be 
advisable to include in their number. The objects of the As- 
sociation would be to conduct research in methods of coke pro- 
duction, its preparation, sale, and utilization—to borrow from 
the headings of this competition. 

It would be supported by its members on some basis to be 
determined ; and it would conduct experiments, test and develop 
appliances, assist its members with advice, conduct tests and 
trials in their districts, and prepare literature and advertising 
propaganda for the use of the members. It would advertise 
coke and assist in exhibitions of an allied character, and main- 
tain a standing exhibit of coke-using apparatus, and would 
adapt foreign coke-using appliances for employment in England. 
By such means, work of a useful character, and which at pre- 
sent it is no one’s business to conduct, would be proceeding 
continuously, and great good should result. 

It is a common criticism—and will no doubt be applied in this 
case—that so many Associations result in the attendance at a 
large number of meetings on the part of its members, so occupy- 
ing—or wasting, it is sometimes said—too much of the mem- 
bers’ time—or ,at any rate, of those forming the Committees. 
The answer to this criticism is that, if the proper officials are 
appointed, there is little need for more than few committee 
meetings, which might well be limited to one or two a year. 

In drawing-up the above suggestions for stimulating the sale 
of coke, and for its utilization, it is clear that a number of the 
steps which it is suggested should be taken would be very 
difficult in the case of many gas undertakings, unless there was 
some clearing house for the distribution of advice and assist- 
ance. At the same time, it is hoped that a case has been made 
out for gas undertakings to pay much greater attention to the 
sale and utilization of coke. 


SALE OF COKE FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
By “ COKALITION.” 
[H. M. Dopmmeap, of the Gas Light and Coke Company.] 


The first and vital point to be appreciated by all who are 
anxious to create a good and steady demand for coke for do- 
mestic purposes is that there is no easy “‘ royal ’’ road to suc- 
cess. No short-lived intensive ‘‘ stunt,”’ is going to solve the 
problem. It will be a matter of inspired initiative, capable 
administration backed by sufficient funds, and hard work all 
the way. 

A general demand for coke throughout the country—and that 
is the only kind of demand which will stabilize prices, prevent 
unexpectedly large accumulations from time to time, and put 
the business on a sound basis—can undoubtedly be obtained 
by: 

(1) A well-organized national and local advertising cam- 
paign, using experienced writers and first-class artists— 
writers and artists who know how to “ approach ”? women 
readers, architects, builders, and Government and local 
housing authorities. 

(2) The formation of a coke sales staff of a capacity and 
size commensurate with the importance of this business. 

(3) A greater use of showrooms and showroom windows 
for displaying the attractiveness and advantages of coke. 


PuBLicity. 


A study of the existing comparatively small number of adver- 
tisements and publications relating to the use of coke for domes- 
tic purposes makes one reluctantly admit that coke publicity is 
in a very backward state. The following is the suggested basis 
for a national publicitv scheme for creating a demand for coke. 

A central coke publicity organization representative of the 
whole industry should be formed, with the minimum delay, for 
genera! coke propaganda purposes. Its members should be 
gas undertakings, makers of coke-consuming appliances, and 
other manufacturers who are directly or indirectly intérested in 
the sale of coke. This central organization would be respon- 
sible for planning and carrying out a national publicity cam- 
paign in favour of the use of gas coke, and would also render 
all possible assistance to gas undertakings in any of their local 
efforts to popularize coke. 

This national coke publicity scheme, to be fully successful 
from the start, should be based on an expenditure of at least 















I p.ct. per annum of the value of the coke produced each year 
throughout the country, plus a sum to be provided by coke 
apparatus manufacturers. This 1 p.ct. is a low figure-—sur- 
passed probably by every large store and by hundreds of firms 
who have special articles of clothing or food to sell. Should 
the coke section of the gas industry be behind the times in this 
matter ? 

It is suggested that the sum thus put aside by the gas under- 
takings should cover the cost of both national and local coke 
publicity—-that is to say, half the money should be sent to the 


central coke publicity organization, and the other half should 
be used by the undertaking for local publicity work. No under- 
taking should be considered as being a ‘ full ’’ member of the 
central organization unless it does undertake to advertise 
locally as well as to send its 3 p.ct. subscription to the central 
coke publicity organization. This plan would undoubtedly 


mean that a considerable sum would have to be spent in local 
publicity. In this connection it would be part of the general 
service of the central organization to prepare advertisements of 
all kinds and sizes suitable for local use, and to give advice 
(when desired) on all matters connected with the allocation of 
the local publicity money, and so forth. Posters, leaflets, 
blocks, articles, &c., would be supplied by the central organiza- 
tion at the lowest possible charges. 

The central organization would also arrange a continuous 
series of small travelling local exhibitions throughout the coun- 
try, the cost of which would be borne partly by the central 
funds, partly by the local undertaking or undertakings (out 
of their 4 p.ct. local publicity funds), and partly by the manu- 
facturers whose apparatus is shown at the exhibitions. Suit- 
able posters, advertisements, and cards of invitation to be sent 
to consumers would be prepared by the central organization. 
These exhibitions could be made popular by various means—by 
including, for example, gas cooking demonstrations (the oppor- 
tunity being taken, of course, to emphasize the value of an 
economical and ever-ready supply of hot water from the coke 
boilers, and their usefulness in such operations as simmering), 
and by simple competitions such as a ‘‘ cross-word ”’ puzzle, or 
a ‘* postcard ’’ competition in which local people are offered a 
coke boiler for the best coke slogan, or the best description, in 
not more than a hundred words, of the advantages of a coke 
boiler. 

Coke SALES STAFF. 

The formation of an efficient coke sales staff is another vital 
matter which must receive urgent attention. In nine cases 
out of ten I believe it is the fact that the local gas undertaking 
is less well equipped in the matter of its coke sales staff than 
are the local coal merchants. To look at it in another way, 
some undertakings which have (say) a hundred outdoor repre- 
sentatives to deal with the sale of gas, have just one or two 
men dealing specifically with the sale of coke; and more often 
than not these two men are kept in an office waiting for orders 
to turn up! Probably not one undertaking in twenty has a 
man or woman whose duty it is to go out among domestic con- 
sumers with the sole object of persuading them to use coke in 
their hcmes. Is this good business? 

I believe the successful formation of a coke sales staff will 
depend on the choice of a number of well-educated, well- 
groomed men of perfect address who, after going through a 
course of training in the presentation of the coke proposition, 
will be capable of interesting all types of men and women in the 
question of the domestic utilization of coke. I believe we shall 
only get men of good capacity by offering good prospects. 

We should have salesmen-demonstrators—that is to say, men 
(or women) who will not only canvass customers, but, after they 
have effected sales, make periodical calls on them to see that 
they are absolutely satisfied with the coke boilers, are using 
them in the best possible manner, and have no complaints to 
make regarding the size or quality of the coke provided. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that every medium-sized and 
large undertaking should collect a thoroughly capable, well- 
trained staff: (of sufficient size to meet local requirements) to 
sell and demonstrate the use of coke boilers; and that, as 
regards smaller undertakings, where the output of coke is not 
sufficiently large to justify the addition of a number of per- 
manent well-paid men to their staff, it would be better for 
several such undertakings in a given area to combine in employ- 
ing an efficient staff to give their services for so many days 
every month to each undertaking, rather than for each small 
undertaking to employ one or two poorly-paid and inefficient 
salesmen. 

The preliminary training of coke salesmen is probably a 
matter which could be dealt with by the central organization. 
A centralized training such as this would result in all under- 
takings working on somewhat similar lines, which would ob- 
viously be for the good of the industry in general. In fact, it 
might be found practicable for this central organization to re- 
tain a staff of several salesmen-demonstrators for use in various 
parts of the country, as desired, on payment of the necessary 
fees by the local undertakings. 

SHOWROOMS. 


Every gas undertaking with coke to sell should, wherever 
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possible, set apart some of its showroom and window space 
for the display of coke boilers. These exhibits should not con- 
sist only of two or three makes of boilers exhibited un a stand, 
but of sections of attractive kitchens or sculleries—-some with 
gas cookers and coke boilers side by side; others with coke 
boilers only set in tiled and less expensive forms of recesses. 
In every case where it is possible, these boilers should be shown 
in action. When the boilers are shown in windows, suitable 
showcards should always be exhibited to bring to the notice 
of passers-by the salient features of the boilers and of the use of 
coke for water-heating. These window exhibits of coke boilers 
can, of course, be varied from time to time. Other displays 
which could be staged are bathrooms, hot water radiators, and 
water-heated towel rails (with, of course, suitable showeards 
pointing out the connecticn between the coke boilers and the 
articles exhibited), and so forth. An attractive variation from 
the ordinary would be a.small fountain throwing-up hot steam- 
ing water heated in a coke boiler. 

There is nothing new in these suggestions. They are made, 
however, because, up to the present, comparatively little in this 
obvious direction has been done. 

Again, in how many showrooms is there to be seen a really 
attractive coke fire? There are now on the market a number 
of coke grates which are not only efficient, but beautiful in 
design, 

Another outlet for coke which is generally neglected from the 
point of view of showroom propaganda is the heating of green- 
houses. A section of a greenhouse with both gas and coke 
boilers would make an attractive Addition to many showrooms, 
and would draw much attention, if well staged occasionally in 
the showroom windows. 

CONTRACTS FOR THE SUPPLY OF COKE. 

From several points of view it would be a distinct advantage 
to coke departments if they knew in advance the approximate 
amount of coke which they would have to deliver each year to 
the majority of their domestic consumers. From every point 
of view it would be well for coke departments to obtain a writ- 
ten undertaking from every domestic coke consumer that he 
or she would order all supplies of coke required for (say) a 
period of two years from the coke department. Some such 
arrangement would tend to stabilize the demand, and facilitate 
the work of the coke department. Ultimately it would result 
in departmental economies. 

| would suggest, therefore, that it would be a paying pro- 
position to offer a series of small graduated discounts to domes- 
tic coke consumers as an inducement to them to sign a two- 
year contract for coke.* Their only obligation under the con- 
tract would be to take all of the coke they require direct from 
the undertaking during the period of the contract. In con- 
sideration of this, the gas undertaking, at the end of each year, 
would grant a discount based on the amount of coke ordered 
throughout the year. This discount would be deducted from 
the amount charged in respect of the last delivery of coke for 
the year. The price to be paid for the coke delivered on any 
date throughout the year, other than for the last delivery, would 
be at the rate prevailing at the time. 

Let us assume, for example, that the following graduated 
scale of discounts for domestic ‘contract ’’ consumers were 
adopted : 


Amount of Coke Ordered During Discount to be 








the Year, Granted, 
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With this basis of discounts, and with coke at (say) 45s. a 
ton throughout the year, it would undoubtedly be easy for a 
good salesman to prove the attractiveness of the offer by show- 
ing a 5-ton-a-year consumer that, when he sent in the order 
for the last of the 5 tons, instead of having to meet a bill of 
45s., he would have to pay only 33s. 9d.—that is to say, 45s. 
less 11s. 3d. (§ p.ct. of 411 §s.). 

If this plan is adopted, everything possible should be done to 
make easy the ordering of coke of the proper size. To ensure 
this, probably the best arrangement would be to have prepared 
books of tear-out ‘‘ order ’’ postcards for each grade of coke. 
A potential 5-ton-a-year consumer requiring that grade of coke 
would be given a book containing (say) six of these cards. His 
contract number would be put on each of the cards before they 
were handed to him. If thought desirable, the last postcard in 
the book could be of a slightly different tint, and this should be 
used for the last order of the year, so that the clerical staff of 
the coke department would know on receipt of it that they could 
base their discount on the coke ordered during the year up to 
the date of that order. 

Even where consumers will not sign a contract, I think it 





* NOTE: This principle of making coke contracts obviously need not be 
limited to the domestic side of the business. It is equally applicable (with 


variations in detail, of course) to bigger contracts; in fact there is, I be- 
lieve, no good reason why up to (say) 80 p.ct. of the total production of coke 
by an undertaking should not be sold under contract. 








would be a good plan to leave a postcard order book for order- 
ing coke. Its presence in the house would be a continuous re- 
minder to the householder that he had only to fill in the card, 
and post it, to ensure prompt delivery. 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE COKE SERVICE. 

One direction in which the service of some coke departments 
can, I think, be improved is in the use of an ‘‘ acknowledg- 
ment ’’ postcard containing an acknowledgment of an order 
for coke which does more than say that “the matter shall 
receive immediate attention.’? Most housewives find it a dis- 
tinct convenience to know when they may expect delivery. 
Many women (and in particular those who are running the 
house without a servant) have to leave their houses unoccupied 
at certain timés of the day, and it would therefore be a great 
help to them to know approximately when they might expect 
delivery, so that they could be in at the time. This arrange- 
ment would also prevent a number of fruitless journeys on the 
part of carmen who call cn consumers, but who are unable to 
make delivery owing to the consumers being away from their 
houses at the time of the calls. 


Qua.ity OF CoKE 

However well organized the coke-selling side of the business 
may be, equally careful attention must be paid to the delivery 
of the coke. Undoubtedly much remains to be done in some 
cases as regards the condition in which the coke is delivered. 
In this matter some of the most progressive undertakings will 
admit that, even in their cases, there is room for improvement. 
I recently saw a ton of coke (from a large gas undertaking) 
which had been in the cellar of a consumer for about two days. 
The cellar was ‘‘in flood.’” The water from the coke com- 
pletely covered the floor of the small cellar to a depth of nearly 
half-an-inch. The consumer naturally asked whether it was 
right that he should be expected to pay at the rate of 45s. a 
ton for water. Incidentally the water had made the coal at the 
other side of the cellar very damp. 


CLEAN DELIVERY. 

Another point to be attended to is the equipment of the coke 
carters with all the tools necessary to give a clean delivery of 
coke without worrying consumers. No carter should have to 
borrow from consumers a spade to do a little trimming in the 
cellar, a tool to lever up the lid of the coal shoot, or a broom 
with which to sweep up after completing delivery. 

FREQUENT Caust oF DISSATISFACTION. 

Connected with deliveries, there is a further detail from which 
dissatisfaction may arise if the matter is not attended to. In 
delivering coke, the carter should in every case, immediately 
on arrival, give a delivery note or bill to the consumer stating 
not only the quantity of coke he has to deliver, but the number 
of sacks. <A recent delivery by a carter of a ton of coke to my 
house consisted of thirteen sacks, and on my arrival home my 
wife asked me whether thirteen sacks went to the ton. These 
doubts as to full weight delivered should not be allowed to enter 
consumers’ minds. 

Price OF COKE. 

If we could create a steady domestic demand in this country 
for the bulk of our coke, we should soon be able to reduce our 
prices, to stabilize our charges for coke to consumers over 
periods of not less than six months, and to promise them that, 
no matter how attractive offers from abroad might be, we 
would not let that prevent our supplying home demands first 
at the figure decided upon. And in doing this, the average 
price per ton of coke obtained would probably be quite as high 
as, or even higher than, that which we could obtain in any 
other combination of markets. . 

Our coke department must build up a reputation at home for 
never-failing supplies, for an excellent all-round service, and for 
ensuring an absence of large fluctuations in price—in fact, a 
reputation similar to that which we have built up in pear 
with our primary product gas. Then the coke problem will ' 
near a final solution, and we shall have the satisfaction 0 
knowing that, as citizens, we have taken a gon aan galt 
part in the reduction of the smoke curse and the = we 
which is now taking place of our most importanf national asst 
—coal. 


— 
—_ 





Glossary of Illumination Terms.—The British Engineering 
Standards Association have just issued a ‘‘ Glossary of 7 erms 
Used in Tllumination and Photometry o (Publication aps 
1925) which should prove of considerable assistance to al ~ 
terested in this subject. These terms have been approve: » 
the National Illumination Committee of Great Britain, an 
are in accordance with the decisions of the International ng 
mination Commission as far as such decisions are — 
The glossary covers a wide range of terms; and where —. 
are two terms in use for the same definition, the preferre< 
term is given in heavy type and the synonym in lighter type 
Copies are obtainable from the Publications Departrr . S 
Association, No. 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1; 
price 1s. 2d., post free. 
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GAS BILLS FOR 


Judging from present indications, it appears improbable that 
the requirements of the gas industry in the direction of Private 
Bill Legislation will impose a great deal of work upon Parlia- 
ment during the present year; there being only a dozen or su 
measures to be dealt with. 


The Ascor Disrricr Gas AND Evtcrricity Bit is mainly a 
financial one. Lhe Company were incorporated by an Act of 
1882, which authorized them to supply gas in a number of 
parishes in Berkshire and Surrey. A later Act, passed in igob, 
extended their gas limits, and empowered them to supply e!cc- 
tricity in a specilied area. The paid-up capital amounts to 
£140,000, in to p.ct. original shares, 7 p.ct. additional ordinary 
shares, and © p.ct. preference shares; and the sum borrowed 
to £,70,000, in 4 and 4% p.ct. perpetual debenture stock and 
8 p.ct. terminable debenture stock. These figures represent 
the total amounts of capital and loans authorized. ‘The de- 
mands for gas and electricity in the Company’s area of suppiy 
continue to increase; and to meet them, further money ts 
needed. The Company seek by the Bill power to raise trem 
time to time additional capital not exceeding in the whole 
£60,000 (including premiums), by the creation and issue of 
new ordinary shares or stock or new preference shares or stock, 
or both. The maximum dividends named for this additional 
capital are 7 p.ct. on ordinary capital and © p.ct. on preference 
capital. The auction clause is in the terms of the Model Bull; 
but authority is asked to offer, during a period of two years 
from the passing of the Act or such extended period as the 
Board of ‘trade may allow (and subject to such conditions as 
the Board of Trade may think fit to impose), capital for sub- 
scription, and to pay commission—this commission not tv 
exceed 5 p.ct. The borrowing powers desired are one-half of 
the additional capital authorized. Preference and debenture 
stock may be redeemable. ‘Lhere is provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Managing-Director or Managing-Directors; and 
some clayses of a usual character regulating the supply of gas 
are included. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. R. W. Cooper 
c Sons.) 

The Barner District Gas AND WatER BILL relates to both 
branches of the Company’s undertaking. The Company were 
incorporated under an Act of 1872; and further powers have 
been subsequently conferred upon them. They desire now to 
acquire additional lands for the purposes of the two under- 
takings, to carry out new water-works between the date of the 
Act and Jan. 1, 1940, to purchase the Hatfield Water-Works 
by agreement, tou extend the water limits, and to substitute for 
the existing ones new provisions for charging for water sup- 
plied in their district, and lor supplies by meter to the Finchley 
Urban District Council and to the East Barnet Valley Urban 
District Council. They also ask for power to use lands de- 
scribed for gas-works purposes, and to charge for gas supplied 
by meter prices not exceeding in the urban ¢tistricts of Barnet, 
kast Barnet Valley, Enfield, Finchley, and Friern Barnet 
12°5d. per therm, and in the remainder, of the gas limits 16°5d. 
per therm. A number of usual gas clauses and the agreed ** re- 
lief from obligation to supply ”’ clause are included. ‘he stand- 
by charge is not tu exceed 25s. for any one quarter. It is 
proposed to convert the whole of the ** A,” ** B,”? and ‘*C ” 
1872 stocks (amounting tu £135,000) into £194,857 of ordinary 
stock of one and the same class. This stock will be divided 
among the holders of the stocks named in the proportion of one 
and three-sevenths pounds for every 41 now held. The 
425,000 of 7 p.ct. ** D”’ stock issued is also to be consoli- 
dated with this new ordinary stock, so that all ordinary stocks 
shall form one class. Power is sought to raise the further 
amount of £70,000 which the Company are entitled to raise 
for the water undertaking, and to apply the proceeds to the 
water or the gas undertaking, as they may determine. lurther 
borrowing powers are also suggested. There is an auction 
clause, and also provision for offering stocls to consumers and 
employees ‘‘ at the then value thereof,’’ and for subscription 
by the public, together with the payment of a commission not 
exceeding 5 p.ct. Profit-sharing clauses appear in the Act. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees & Freres.] 

The CHorLEyY CorporatTION BILL is to confer upon them 
further powers in connection with their several undertakings. 
In the part relating to gas a number of usual clauses are in- 
cluded. The Corporation wish to have their limits for the 
supply of gas defined. The additional charges stated for pre- 
payment meter supplies are 16d. per 1000 ¢.ft. for hire of meter 
and fittings, or 1s. per 1000-e.ft. if the fittings include a cooker ; 
and for a prepayment meter without fittings 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
or 10 p.ct. per annum on the cost of the meter, whichever 
shall be the higher. Specifications made by the Corporation 
with regard to the minimum size and the material of pipes and 
fittings to be installed by the owner or occupier of any pre- 
mises are to be approved by the Board of Trade, who, before 
giving such approval, may refer the matter to an independent 
gas engineer, and may, if they think fit, direct such engineer 
to hold a public inquiry. Copies of approved specifications are 
to be kept for public inspection at the gas office, and to be pur- 
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chasable by any person at the price of 6d. each. Notice is 
to be given to the Corporation (for their approval) when pipes 
or fittings are to be installed, together with particulars as to 
size, materials, &c. ; and the Corporation are to have right of in- 
spection. Premises of a railway company (not being a dwelling 
house or appurtenant to a dwelling house) are exempted from 
the provisions of this section. The clause relating to power to 
compel repairs of piping or appliances in a dangerous condition 
is in the same terms as the one inserted (in substitution for 
another in the original Bill) in the Rochdale Corporation Act 
of last session (see ** JournaL”” for Dec. 50, p. 345). In 
another part of the Bill there are provisions relating to the sale 
by weight of coke in amounts exceeding 2 cwt. 


in such cases 
there is to be a weight ticket or delivery note; while coke sold 
from vehicles in quantities exceeding 14 lbs. but not exceeding 
2 cwt. is to be in ‘* with a metal label affixed to the 
top of every such sack indicating the correct legal weight or 
measure of coke therein.’’ [Parliamentary Agents: 
Lewin, Gregory, & Co.| 

The Darwrn Corporation 


sacks 
Messrs. 


BILL contains a few clauses for 
regulating the supply of gas. One of these is to confer power 
upon them to supply gastfittings, &c. [Parliamentary Agents : 
Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 

The Gas Licgut anp Coke Company's Bit is tu confer addi- 
tional borrowing powers upon the Company, and for other 
purposes. By their Act of 1g25 (which was reviewed in the 
** JourNAL ’’ for Dec. 23, p. 780), the Company were em- 
powered to provide any moneys required for the redemption of 
mortgage bonds of the Brentford Gas Company or of certain 
redeemable debenture stock to be issued by the Company to 
holders of redeemable debenture stock of the Brentford Com- 
pany by borrowing on mortgage or by the creation of deben- 
tures, ordinary stock, or preterence stock. ‘The Company have, 
however, determined not to exercise the powers of raising 
money by the issue of ordinary or preference stock, so desire 
that these powers should be repealed, and that they should be 
authorized to borrow sums not exceeding in the whole one-half 
of the nominal amount of the issued capital. Any debenture 
stock created under the powers of the Act may be redeemable. 

A section referring to dividends on the ordinary stock is to 
the effect that if and whenever under already existing provi- 
sions *‘ the rate at which the dividend actually payable to the 
holders of the ordinary stock of the Company in respect of any 
half-year would be less than 5 p.ct. per annum, the Company 
or the Directors (as the case may be) may declare and pay out 
of any moneys available for the purpose a dividend en the said 
ordinary stock at any rate not exceeding 5 p.ct. per annum, 
provided that, in addition to such payment, there be set aside 
as a contribution to the redemption fund referred to in section y 
Lof the Act of 1903] such a sum (if any) as would, under the 
provisions of that section, as amended by this Act, be required 
to be set aside in relation to the dividend so declared and paid.”’ 
The ordinary stock of the Company amounts to 418,839,124. 
As to dividends on the 35 p.ct. maximum stock: ‘ Sub-sec- 
tion (3) of section 34 (reduction of standard price and amend- 
ment of enactments relating to sliding-scale) of the Act of 1yoy 
shall be read and have effect as if the paragraph commencing 
with the words ‘ In any half-year ’ and ending with the words 
* shall be reduced by 1s. 8d.’ were omitted from that sub-sec- 
tion.”’ [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.) 

The Hatirax Corporation BILL contains a part relating to 
their gas undertaking. This provides that the price of gas by 
meter shall not exceed 1s. 3d. per therm. ‘The charge for the 
hire of a prepayment meter and fittings shall not exceed 3d. 
per therm if a cooker is included, and 2°5d. per therm if a 
cooker is not included, For a prepayment meter alone the hire 
shall not exceed 1°5d. per therm or 10 p.ct. per annum on the 
cost of the meter, whichever shall be the higher. 
vision for a revision of the price of gas. The calorific value is 
fixed at goo B.Th.U. The clause relating to specifications with 
regard to the minimum size and the material of consumers’ 
pipes and fittings is on the lines of that in the Chorley Cor- 
poration Bill, as is also the one giving power to compel repairs 
of piping or appliances, &c., in a dangerous condition. The 
Corporation desire power to refuse to supply gas to any person 
whose payments for either gas or electricity, or meter rent, or 
for the purchase or hire of gas or electrical stoves, fittings, or 
other appliances, are for the time being in arrear.  [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, & Co.] 

The Horiey Districr Gas Company (Evucrricity Surry) 
BILL is to empower the Company to supply electricity, and for 
other purposes; and is on very similar lines to that promoted 
by them last year. ‘The preamble sets out that the Company 
** could conveniently and economically work and maintain an 
electricity undertaking jointly with their gas undertaking; and 
it is expedient that the Company be empowered to supply elec- 
tricity for public and private purposes within so much of their 
limits as is not included within the area of supply of the Sussex 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd., as defined by the Crawley 
and District Electricity Special Order, 1924, together with so 
much of the parish of Nutfield, in the county of Surrey, as is 
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not within the Company’s said limits for the purpose of facili- 
tating the obtaining of a supply of electricity in bulk from the 
County of London Electric Supply Company, Ltd. The Bill 
provides that on part of the land on which they are now 
authorized to manufacture gas they may erect and use a station, 
works, and buildings for the generation, transformation, and 
distribution of electrical energy, and for making, working-up, 
converting, and storing any materials or residual products re- 
sulting from, or used in, the generation of electricity by them; 
but the section shall not relieve them from the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of the Electricity Commissioners to the 
establishment of a new, or the extension of an existing, generat- 
ing station. The Company are to be specially authorized to 
break-up the streets or parts of streets, not repairable by the 
local authority and the railway, which are mentioned in a 
schedule; and they shall within a period of one year after the 
passing of the Act lay down suitable and sufficient distributing 
mains for the purposes of general supply throughout the streets 
and parts of streets mentioned in another schedule, unless the 
Electricity Commissioners shall extend the period for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Company to take a bulk supply of elec- 
tricity from the County of London Electric Supply Company. 
The maximum prices which may be charged by the Company 
are—(a) in respect of the quarters ending March 31 and Dec. 31, 
for any amount up to 15 units 12s. 6d., and for each unit over 
15 units rod.; and (b) in respect of the quarters ending June 30 
and Sept. 30, for any amount up to ro units 8s. 4d., and for 
each unit over 10 units rod. The additional capital which the 
Company seek power to raise for the purposes of the electricity 
undertaking is £30,000, with borrowing powers up to one-half 
this additional capital. Separate capital and revenue accounts 
are to be kept of the gas undertaking and the electricity under- 
taking ; and the Company shall, out of the capital raised under 
this Act, carry to the credit of the capital account of the gas 
undertaking a fair proportion of the value of all land and build- 
ings acquired or erected for the purposes of that undertaking 
and used also for the purposes of the electricity undertaking. 
The expenses of direction and management and others common 
to both undertakings shall also be apportioned between the 
separate accounts. Power is sought to enter into agreements 
with other companies as to supply of electricity in bulk or other- 
wise, end to change the name of the Company to the Horley 
District Gas and Electricity Company. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. R. W. Cooper & Sons.] 

The Mynybpistwyn Ursan Distrricr Councit BILv includes 
a number of gas clauses of a general character. A section re- 
iating to prepayment meter supplies is to the effect that the 
Council may charge for gas supplied through a prepayment 
meter a minimum sum in each quarter (including therein the 
charges for the hire of any prepayment meter and fittings) not 
exceeding 7s. 6d. in respect of the quarters ending on Dec. 31 
and March 31, and 5s. in respect of the quarters ending on 
June 30 and Sept. 30. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees & 
Freres. | 

The Swinpon Corporation BILL is to confer various powers. 
There is provision as to gas meter testing, in a clause authoriz- 
ing the Corporation, at any time after the passing of the Act, 
to adopt, by resolution, the Sale of Gas Acts, 1859 and 1860. 
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Another clause is to the effect that ‘‘ every person who negli- 
gently or wilfully breaks, throws down, or otherwise damages 
any public lamp or lamp-post ; . . shall make full compensation 
to the Corporation for the damage done, and the amount of 
such compensation, to an amount not exceeding £20, shall 
be recoverable summarily as a civil debt.”’ [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Martin & Co.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lonpon County Councit (GENERAL Powers) Bit has 
in it a lengthy section dealing with the sale of coal. ‘This be- 
gins: ‘* It shall not be lawful for any perscn to sell coal in the 
county containing an undue proportion of slate or slack or in- 
combustible matter; and if any person contravenes the pro- 
visions of this section, he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding £10.’ Power is asked to stop 
vehicles and enter premises for the purpose of inspecting and 
taking samples of coal, and to require the owner or person in 
charge, or the occupier of premises, tc furnish reasonable in- 
formation with respect to such coal. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.) 

The NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CORPORATION BiLL—which deals 
with a number of different matters—provides that where coke 
is sold by weight in quantities exceeding 2 cwt. the seller 
shall deliver to the purchaser a weight ticket. The seller or 
person in charge of any vehicle from which coke is sold by 
weight in quantities exceeding 14 Ibs. shall carry on such 
vehicle a weighing instrument or suitable measure of a type 
approved by the Corporation. Quantities between 14 lbs. and 
2 cwt. are to be sold or offered for sale in sacks with a metal 
label affixed to the top of each indicating the correct legal 
weight or measure of coke therein. Purchasers of coke by 
weight, as well as inspectors, may require the weighing or re- 
weighing of coke and vehicles carrying it. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

The DunDEE CorPorRaTION PROVISIONAL ORDER is to transfer 
to, and vest in, the Corporation the undertakings of the Dundee 
Gas Commissioners and the Dundee Water Commissioners ; 
to make provision with respect to the borrowing of money for, 
and the management of, the finances of the Corporation; and 
for other purposes. By an Act of 1868 the Dundee Gas Com- 
missioners were incorporated for the purpose of supplying gas 
to the city and suburbs, and places adjacent thereto, with power 
to levy a gas contingent guarantee rate from occupiers within 
the city; and in 1894 the Corporation were constituted the Com- 
missioners for carrying the Dundee Gas Acts into execution. 
It is now thought that it would be of advantage if provision 
were made for transferring to the Corporation the undertaking 
and the powers of the Dundee Gas Commissioners and the 
Dundee Water Commissioners, and for the borrowing by the 
Corperation of money generally, instead of in separate sums 
under the various Acts. Nothing done under the Order is to 
affect any annuity granted by the Commissioners under the 
Gas Acts or the Water Acts. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
W. Robertson & Co.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Does the Gas Industry Need Overhauling ? 


Sir,—The heading of the leading article in your issue for Dec. 9 
asks *‘ Does the Gas Industry need Overhauling? ’’ Anyone reading 
the speech of the Prime Minister, delivered at Birmingham, will 
realize that there is only one answer. It does, and quickly ! 

Many small undertakings already feel the strain of competition 
due to the activities of the Electricity Commissioners, and the position 
will be anything but hopeful when they meet the full force of com- 
petition from an industry under Government control. Large gas 
undertakings—say, about 150—might be able to meet the new con- 
ditions with equanimity. What about the remaining 7oo? Are they 
to be abandoned to the car of Juggernaut? 

It is puerile to think that action under the Gas Regulation Act 
will meet the situation. The Regulation Act served its purpose in 
1921 and 1922. Local authorities owning gas undertakings still avoid 
adoption of the Act; those who have adopted it derive little advantage 
from the facilities it professes to confer. 

Personal prejudice and parochial politics 
permissive powers of amalgamation. 

The practical administration of clause 1 is funny. 

The Act needs revision. Why not amend it on the lines of the 
Government’s programme for electricity supply, and so enable the 
rank and file of the gas undertakings of the country to meet their 
competitor on fair terms ? 


render nugatory the 


““ } Pg 
Jan. 16, 1926. 
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Oil Filming of Water Surfaces. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. E. F. Keable’s article on the subject 
of ‘* Oil Filming of Gas-Works Water Surfaces,’’ we had the privi- 
lege of co-operating with this gentleman and of carrying out the 
laboratory work connected with the experiments. 

We should be interested to learn whether any of your readers have 
experience of any actual cases of unprotected tanks freezing while 
neighbouring tanks which were oiled remained free from.that trouble, 
It is quite likely that the oif’s function is just as important because 
it hinders evaporation, and so reduces the effect thereof, as on account 
of its direct blanketing or insulating property. 

ALEXANDER DuckHaM & Co., Lb. 

6, Broad Street Place, 

London, E.C., 
Jan. 13, 1926. 


_ 
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Successful Year at Tiverton.—The Tiverton Town Council have 
adopted the Finance Committee’s recommendation to apply for sanc- 
tion to borrow £2000 to cover the cost of laying new gas mains. In 
consequence of the increased output of gas, and the difficulty of pro- 
viding an adequate supply in various parts of the town, the Lighting 
Committee considered it was necessary to carry out this scheme. The 
same Committee reported successful working of the gas undertaking, 
and recommended that the salary of the Gas and Electricity Works 
Manager (Mr. T. W. E. Corrigan) be increased. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN COMPANY'S STANDARD PRICE. 


In a report prepared for presentation to the London County 


Council at their meeting yesterday, the Public Control Committee 


referred to the Council’s application to the Board of Trade for an 
Order reducing the standard price applicable to the South Suburban 
(1as Company, in consequence of the fall in costs. They pointed out 
hat the present standard price is 15d. per therm, and the charge to 
consumers 11d., and that the Company admitted in their representa- 
tions to the Board of Trade “‘ that a prima facie case can be shown 
for some reduction of the present standard price.”’ 

\s a result of the Council’s application, the Board of Trade held 
\ public inquiry on Nov. 3, which was presided over by Mr. J. F. 
Ronca, Director of Gas Administration. The Council were repre- 
sented by Mr. Rowand Harker. The Croydon Corporation supported 
the Council’s application. At the outset of the proceedings, Mr. 
[yldesley Jones, on behalf of the Company, stated that a revision 
of the standard price under the proviso to section 1 (3) of the Gas 
Regulation Act would, if the view of that proviso which he under- 
stood was held by the Council were accepted, do a serious injury to 
the Company. He therefore asked for an adjournment to enable the 
Company to decide whether they should promote a Bill in Parlia- 
iment dealing with the question of standard price, or whether they 
should apply to the Board of Trade for a Special Order under section 
190 of the Gas Regulation Act. This section is in wide 
section 1 (3), and would allow other 
wcount than in the case of an applic: 


Board, with the assent o 


r terms than 
ircumstances to be taken into 








tion under section y 433. The 
f the Council’s repres ntative, adjourned the 
nquiry until the 28th inst. The Company have now 


made an arpli 
ition une 


ler section 1o of the Act for a Special Order. 
of the draft Order provides for the fixing o 
( 


a Clause 4 
standard price of 13d. 


a therm (as compared with the present standard price of 15d. a 
therm). Clause 5 provides, in effect, that there shall be no further 
vision of the new standard price at an earlier’ date than Jan. 1, 
1931. 
Havin 


g regard to all the circumstances, the Committee recom- 
nended that the application of the Company for a Special Order 
opposed, and that such opposition be based on the ground 


the conditions now prevailing do not justify high 





1 
he 


(i) that 
so 


rd price 
is that proposed, and (ii) that it is undesirable that the Company 
should be 





a standa 
granted exemption, as proposed, from the provisions of 
secitton rt (3) of the Gas Regulation Act, 1620. 


—__ a —-—— —_ 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


Preparations for the forthcoming British Industries Fair, to be 
held in London and Birmingham, from Feb. 15 to 26, are now well 
Ivanced. 


Nearly 250,000 sq. ft. of space has been booked; and a large num- 








cr of overseas buyers have already intimated their intention of 
visiting the Fair, which there is little doubt will be one of the most 


successful of the series. 


Included in the list of exhibitors in the Birmingham Section 


are the 
Nlowing firms: 
Aerograph Company, Ltd., 43, Hoiborn Viaduct, Loudon, E.A 
W, & 1. Avery, Lid., Soho Foundry, Birmingham. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., Winehester House, Victoria Square, 


Birmingham. 
Birmingham Corporation. 
Bowen Instrument Company, 9, Newton Road, Leeds. 
George Bray & Co., Ltd., Gas Lighting Engineers, Leeds. 
British Monomarks, Ltd., 19, Abingdon Street, London, S.W. 
Bulpitt & Sons, Ltd., Camdon Street, Birmingham. 
W. Canning & Co., Great Hampton Street, birmingham. 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., Deepfields, near Bilston. 
!hos. Chatwin, Ltd., Victoria Works, Birmingham. 
Crossley Bros., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 
Falkirk Iron Company, Ltd., Falkir's. 
Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Dibdale Works, Dudley. 
Glico Petroleum Company, Alexandra House, Queen Square, W.C. 
Hewitt Construction Syndicate, Lrtd., 39s Victoria Street, S.W. 
Incandescent Heat Company, Ltd., Cornwall Road, Smethwick. 
Industrial Research Laboratories, Council House, Birmingham. 
Light Castings, Ltd., Corporation Road, Audenshaw, Manchester. 
Midland Fan Company, Ltd., 212, Aston Road, Birmingham. 
Morris & Wilkinson, Ltd., Keighley Green Mill, Burnley. 
National Gas Engine Company, Ltd., 3, Easy Row, Birmingham. 








Nobel Industries, Ltd., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Parkinson Stove Company, Stechford, Birmingham. 

W. C. Panton, 147, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Radiation, Ltd., 18, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 

Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham. 
Serck Tubes, Ltd., Warwick Road, Birmingham. 

Sheringham Daylight Company, 19, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
Spong & Co., Ltd., Woodville Grove, South Tottenham, N. 
Tangyes, Ltd., Cornwall Works, Birmingham. 

John Thompson, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

‘Timmis and Co., Stourbridge. 


\s to the London Section, which is to be held at the White City, 
tion is drawn to the fact that some of the classes will occupy 
different halls from those allocated to them previously. Visitors will 
find the Wood Lane entrance more convenient for the glass section, 
and the Uxbridge Road entrance for chemicals and scientific and 
optical instruments. 


iten 


value, 475 B.Th.U.). 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ OFFICIAL TESTINGS. 


The Gas Referees’ reports of the official testings for the past quar- 


ter under the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act give the following 
average calorific values for the Metropolitan Companies named. 


Brentiord Gas Company.—soi'5 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 


500 B.Th.U.). 


Commercial Gas Company.—480°3 B.Th.U. (declared 


calorific 


Gas Light and Coke Company.—5o2°5 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 


value, 500 B.Th.U.). 


South Metropolitan Gas Company.—562°7 B.Th.U. (declared calo 


rific value, 560 B.Th.U.). 


South Suburban Gas Company.—<so1'3 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 


value; 500 B.Th.U.). 


Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company.—s5o2°3 
B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company. 
174°6 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 470 B.Th.U.). 


———— —— 


GAS EXHIBITION AT HALIFAX. 
\n interesting exhibition of appliances illustrating the uses to which 
gas can be put was opened by the Mayor, Alderman W. Smith, 
the Drill ball, Halifax, on Thursday, Jan. 14. 


It has been organized 





by the Gas Committee, under whose auspices leading manufacturers 


have arranged stands showit their apparatus. In association there 






re demonstrations of cook V gas. There was a large attend 


ance at the opening. 
Alderman J. H, Wappinctox, Chairman of the ( 


I ras Committee, 
who presided, observed that they had promoted the exhibition almost 
solely to demonstrate that there was no commodity f 


such valu 
as that supplied by the Gas Committec 


The Mayor, in declaring the exhibition open, remarked that those 
who used gas were doing their part to fre the town from the smok« 
nuisance. In Halifax, irom coal consumption, there was produced 


300 tons of smoke per annum; and if they could do away with that, 
they could make Halifax a health resort. There was no unemploy- 
ment in the gas industry. Apart from the men employed in_ the 
manufacture and distribution of gas, over 15,000 men and women 
were employed in the production, of the appliances represented in th 


exhibition. In Jlalifax, the (sas Committee was the | 





gest rate- 
payer in the borough. As a working man himself, with a limited 
income, he was anxious that his fellow workers should spend their 


money to the best advantage; and he was convinced that the more 





they used gas, in place of coal, for cooking, washing, and he ng, 
the better and cheaper it would be for them in the long run. Peop! 
visiting the exhibition would be granted the concession of a 10 p 


reduction on their purchases. 
In the evening, at the Town Hall, a lecture was given by Dr. E. 
W. Smith, of London. An abstri 


{ 


ct of this will be found on p. 145. 


—— a 


Rendering Gas-Works Buildings Attractive. 


Phe problem conlronting the Westchester Lighting Company, when 


it was decided to construct a holder station and boiler and exhauster 
jouse at Greenburg, New York, was, says the *‘ American Gus 


\ssociation Monthly,” to provide an attractive building. An ideal 
lay-out of boilers and equipment was made, which determined the 
and dimensions of the building, and resulted in an irregu- 
formed structure of 120 {t. frontage by 50 ft. deep at the boiler 





room end and 35 ft. deep at the other end. The irregular shape of 
the plan suggested a Gothic structure; and the building was de- 
signed in the style of the English Tudor-Gothic period, with arched 
entrances, mullioned and transomed windows, and cooped gables. 
In designing this building, the architects carefully followed pre- 
cedent; consulting the works of authorities and photographs and 
found in it ol 
various well-known buildings, but more particularly of Woodsome 
Hiall, in Yorkshire, which has served as the inspiration f 


sketches of existing buildings. Traces are to 


or the prin- 





cipal fagade.. The building is of red brick, with reddish brown 
terra-cotta window, door, and gable trim. The window sashes ar 
of steel, glazed with antique glass; and the doors are of hea oak 
pl ink, with large ornamental wrought iron hinges. The ri is oO 
copper. 

. oun a 


Dunstable Gas and Water Company.—QAt a special mecting of 
the Company on Jan. 15, at the Town Hall, a resolution was passed 
approving the terms of a Draft Provisional Order, under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, and the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act (1870) Amendment Act, 1873, for empowering the Com- 
pany to raise £515,000 share capital for future developments, 

Portsea Island Gas Company.—The Portsea Island Gas Com- 
pany’s output for last year reached 2,428,000,000 c.ft., which repre- 
sents an increased production of something like 70 p.ct. over the 
quantity sold in 1g1o. All previous records were broken by the 
Christmas Day output, when 10,053,000 ¢.1t. were consumed in the 
24 hours, of which it is computed some 3,140,000 c.ft. were required 
to cook the Christmas dinner—this re presenting the output between 
1r a.m. and 2 p.m. The Company propose to lay a new 24-in. 
feeder main from the Hilsea Gas-Works to Eastney, at an estimated 
cost of £20,000, to meet the growing needs of this district. As an 
indication of the increasing use of gas for household purposes in the 
borough, it is interesting to note that during the last three month 
orders have been placed with the Company for no fewer than 3600 new 
appliances. 














ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
Coalowners’ Proposals. 


The suggestions of the coalowners for improving the present posi- 
tion of the mining industry of this country were put forward in a 


memorandum presented to the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry on Tuesday, Jan. 12, on behalf of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain, by Mr. Evan Wittiams (President) and Mr. W. 
A. Lex (Secretary). These suggestions, as summed-up by the Chair- 
man of the Commission (Sir Herbert Samuel) were that the miners 
were to be required to work an additional hour per day without extra 
remuneration directly for that extra hour; that wages would have 
to be reduced in the districts, varying from 6d. a week in South 
Wales to 5s. or 6s. a week in some of the other areas, and rising to 
over 15s. a week in Lancashire and Cheshire; that the owners would 
have to effect a reduction of 10 p.ct. in costs other than wages; that 
railway rates would have to be reduced by 25 p.ct.; that one would 
have to contemplate the immediate dismissal, even though it might 
be temporary, of perhaps 100,000 men; and that at the end of all 
this the industry as a whole would be earning no profits, but would 
be running at a loss of about 3d. per ton. 

The Mining Association, in their memorandum, stated that the 
problems which the coal mining industry had to face were (1) that 
the cost of production of coal so greatly exceeded the present selling 
price that it was impossible for the industry to continue to support 
the burden; and (2) still further reductions of coal prices were neces- 
sary for the regaining of the coal export trade, and for the stimula- 
tion of a healthy demand for coal on the part of home industries. 
The sweeping charges of inefficiency which had been made against 
the management by those interested in discrediting private enterprise 
in industry generally could not be substantiated, and were a slander 
upon the management of an industry which in point of efficiency 
would compare favourably with that of the coal industry in any other 
country, or of other industries in this country. Their origin dated 
from, and was clearly traceable to, the necessities of the political 
nationalization campaign of the past few years, 


District AUTONOMY. 


In considering the remedies which, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion, it was necessary to apply, it was desirable to emphasize at the 
outset that the magnitude of the problem to be met varied greatly 
from district to district, and that a particular measure would pro- 
duce very different results in different districts. For this and other 
reasons it was vitally necessary to restore to the districts the complete 
autonomy which they possessed before the war in regulating their 
wages arrangements and conditions of employment. Wide differ- 
ences existed between the various coalfields in respect of their geo- 
graphical position, their geological conditions and methods of 
working, the classes of coal produced, the uses to which these could 
be put, the demand for which they catered, and a number of other 
conditions, the result of which was that no common basis existed for 
n final settlement of mining questions on a national footing. 


LoncER Hours AND REDUCED WAGEs. 


In considering the general character of the remedies to be applied, 
the Association had sought to estimate the general level at which 
coal prices were likely to induce a sufficient volume of trade to pro- 
duce reasonably continuous employment, and had found that in each 
district the existing costs of production exceeded the level of prices 
thus obtained. They had examined the whole of the items which 
constituted cost of production other than wages, with a view to 
ascertaining what economies, if any, could be made. They had then 
directed attention to the possibility of securing a reduction in costs 
of production through an increase in the rate of output per person, 
a point in connection with which the question of hours of working 
was of the utmost importance. Finally, they had found that, after 
the possibilities of all the foregoing methods had been exhausted, 
there remained in most districts a difference between costs and prices 
which could only be eliminated by a reduction in wages. 

A general level of coal prices of 20 p.ct. above that of 1913, or 
approximately 40 p.ct. above the level over the five years 1909-13, 
was the highest that could be contemplated in the near future. A 
table was given in which were set out the average prices per ton of 
coal in the various coal mining districts; and adding 4o p.ct. to the 
1909-13 figures, the prices ranged from 11s. 4d. in South Derby to 
16s. 9d. in South Wales and Monmouthshire. In arriving at these 
prices, it had been assumed that the charges for transport and inci- 
dental services which the coal had to bear between the pit and the 
point of consumption would remain constant. 

TRANSPORT COSTS. 

From the evidence given to the Commission recently by Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood, on behalf of the four amalgamated groups of railways, 
it appeared that if the railway wages bill were reduced by an amount 
which would still leave railway workers with a percentage increase 
of wages over those of 1913 not less than the present average per- 
centage increase in mine workers’ money earnings—namely, 61 p.ct. 
—all rates on mineral and goods traffic could be reduced by 25 p.ct. 
The present average railway rate on coal was 3s. 7d. per ton, an 
increase of 83 p.ct. above 1913. Approximately, a 25 p.ct. reduction 
in transport and dock charges would result in the reduction in 
charges of 1s. per ton in the case of the districts included in the 
Eastern Federated Area, and gd. per ton in other districts. The 
Association were of opinion that reductions of this order could, and 
should, be made. 

An examination of costs of production other than wages showed 
that, apart from savings which could be effected through an increase 
in the rate of output per person—in general, an increase of one- 
eighth in the rate of output per person would effect a saving of 
about 4d. per ton in costs other than wages—no very material re- 
duction could be expected in the near future. Such reductions as 
could be made could only take place gradually, and it was impos- 
sible at this stage to estimate with accuracy their amount. The 
Mining Association, however, in their figures, had allowed for a 
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reduction under this head of 10 p.ct. as being the possible limit, but 
this was on the assumption that wages in the sheltered industries 
were brought into line with those in the unsheltered. 


MACHINERY AND PRODUCTION. 

The means by which the rate of output per person employed in 
the industry could be increased involved a variety of considerations, 
the principal being hours of work, the working of multiple shifts, 
and the use of mechanical aids to coal production. Multiple shift 
working was no specific, but, generally speaking, where it was 
advantageous it had been adopted, except in one or two districts 
where it was not adopted owing to the opposition of the workmen. 
The introduction of machinery where advantageous was, and always 
had been, the policy of the.colliery owners. While the scope for the 
increased use of machinery was definitely limited by physical condi- 
tions, it was expected that, given a reasonable prospect of security 
in the industry, the use of mechanical aids to coal mining would 
continue to increase, with a consequent increase in output per shift, 
and reduction in cost. 

The economic gap between the existing cost of production and the 
existing world price could only be substantially bridged by a return 
to longer working hours. The Mining Association, therefore, urged 
strongly that the first step to be taken in any sound policy of restora- 
tion was a return to the hours of work in operation prior to 19109. 
Whether or not this was to be regretted from a social standpoint 
might be a matter of opinicn: but hours of work were not finally 
determined by theories as to social conditions that ought to obtain 
in any country. Standards of living must rest upon stable economic 
conditions. They were determined by volume of trade, security of 
employment, and the amount of earnings that the worker could take 
home at the end of the week, and their purchasing power. In the 
last resort the number of hours to be worked was a matter of indi- 
vidual and national necessity. The longer hours worked on the 
Continent, and the relatively substantially lower wages paid there. 
were factors that must be reckoned with, and met, if trade was to 
be secured, employment given, and wages paid. 

A return to longer hours of work would not by itself entirely meet 
the situation, but if supplied a necessary, ready, and self-evident part- 
solution which no other proposed remedy provided. Such a return 
to the longer working day would at once confer all-round advan- 
tages. It would benefit the worker by securing for him a larger 
volume of trade, steadier employment, and larger earnings than were 
possible if existing conditions continued; it would assist towards 
the industry being placed upon a sound financial basis, which was 
much more to the advantage of the worker than he generally realized: 
and further, it would be of enormous advantage to the country os 
a whole in stimulating the consumption of coal in the large dependent 
industries, and in steadily increasing the volume of foreign trade. 

With regard to the lowering of costs of production by reduction 
of wages costs, it was essential that in each district the parties 
should be free to determine by negotiation between emplovers and 
emploved the nature and amount of the adjustments which it was in 
the interests of both parties to make. As to Government subvention. 
freedom from political interference in the economic sphere was a 
condition essential to the health of industry: and the Association 
trusted that the earliest opportunity would be sought for the re- 
moval of the subvention. The members of the Association wert 
willing, as they always had been, to enter into district negotiations 
with the miners’ representatives, with the utmost goodwill and friend 
ship, and with the single aim to do what was best for the nation 
and for the industry and all engaged in it. 

In a memorandum on the grading of coal, it was pointed out that 
the British coal trade had been built-up on specialized lines, and the 
units composing it had catered for particular markets. It was sug- 
gested that a system which had in the past proved successful should 
not be departed from without the most earnest deliberation. A 
demand had grown up for specified coals, which would lose their 
identity under grading—thus tending to lessen the known available 
market for its own products upon which each colliery depended. 

The CuairMan said, with regard to the suggestion to increase the 
working hours, that, if this were adopted, the British miners would 
be longer underground than those of France, Belgium, and West- 
phalia. 

Mr. WituiaMs agreed, but pointed out that they would be earning 
more wages. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the 1909-13 prices, lus 40 p.ct.. 
which it was suggested should be the stabilized prices for the future 
would be lower than those received in 1924. 

Mr. Witurams replied that the industry could not maintain thi 
1924 prices, because it would lose its export trade. 

The CuairMAN remarked that evidence given previously had shown 
that the level of wholesale prices generally was 73 p.ct. above thi 
1909-13 level; whereas it was suggested that the price of coal should 
be 40 p.ct. above the 1909-13 level, which was a very much lower 
increase. 

Mr. WI1L.1aMs replied that iron and steel prices showed an increasé 
of only 18°5 p.ct. 

The CHAIRMAN agreed that this was an important. consideration. 

Mr. Wittrams would not agree that advantage would accrue as 
the result of compulsory. grouping of the 1500 existing concerns, 
thereby reducing the number to 500. The policy of grouping on 
voluntary basis had been pursued, and would be pursued in tl! 
future, where it was advantageous. He disagreed with statement 
which had been made that the present system of privately-owned 
royalties had a psychological effect upon the men. The workers 
the collieries did not concern themselves about the incidence o 
royalties. Some collieries had been considering schemes whereb\ 
they could interest the men more closely in the success of the con- 
cerns in which they were employed, by giving them a financial in- 
terest in those concerns. The owners held the view very strongl\ 
indeed that it was eminently desirable as far as possible thus to 
interest the men. It would be impossible, however, to lay down 
any line which would be generally acceptable throughout th 
industry. 
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FITTERS’ SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION. 

An interesting outline of a scheme devised by the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company for the purpose of instructing employees engaged in 
work which takes them to the premises of consumers has been given 
by Mr. George Kirchmer in the pages of the ‘‘ American Gas Asso- 
ciation Monthly.’’ It takes the form of a Fitters’ School of Instruc- 
tion, in which an attempt has been made to reproduce any faulty 
conditions of gas supply that may actually be found on the district. 

There is on the main floor of the building all the piping required 
for an apartment house containing twenty rooms, each with three 
points for lighting and one for a stove. Though space considerations 
required a rather cramped arrangement of details, the equipment 
for each apartment is kept separate, and each is numbered. The 
supply piping for fourteen of the apartments is led through a room 
known as the ‘‘ trap room.’’ Two gas services enter this room on 
one side; and provision is made to introduce water into these ser- 
vices, thus affecting the supply of gas that comes from each service. 
A trapped service will naturally cause trouble in each apartment sup- 
plied by it, while trapped house-piping will only affect the particular 
apartment in question, or possibly but one or two outlets. In the 
trap room and the piping adjacent to it are provided the means for 
trapping either of two services or any one or more of the fourteen 
apartments the piping of which passes through the trap room. It 
is also possible for the instructor to cause the house-piping to leak. 
This is done by opening stopcocks a pre-determined amount. This 
leaking gas passes into a pipe which leads to the roof of the 
building. 


_ 
—_> 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Jan. 18. 

The market for pitch continues steady, and the price is firm at 
58s. to rgs. per ton f.o.b. There are inquiries being made in some 
directions for next season’s delivery; but makers are disinclined to 
offer so far ahead at the moment. 

Creosote is steady at about 7§d. per gallon net, in bulk, at makers’ 
works. 

Pure benzole and pure toluole are firm at about 2s. 2d. per gallon, 
95/160 solvent naphtha at 1s. 1od. per gallon, 

Pyridine, 90/140, is steady at about 1gs. 6d. per gallon. 








Tar Products in the Provinces. 
jan. 18. 

Markets remain steady. In pitch, a fair amount of business is 
reported at round about market prices, although there is some hesita- 
tion on the part of buyers to book very far ahead. 

Creosote is still firm, with a good demand for home and export. 
Benzole is very firm, and any available parcels realize good priccs. 

Solvent naphtha is steady, and full prices are being paid for for- 
ward contracts to June. Heavy naphtha is neglected. Cresylic acid 
is in good demand, especially for the best qualities. 

Very little business is doing in naphthalene and anthracene. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 39s. to 44s. Pitch, East Coast, 56s. to 
58s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 50s. to 52s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
51s. to 538.; Clyde, 54s. to 55s. Benzole, 90 p.ct. North, 1s. 83d. 
to 1s. g4d.3 crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 1s. 1d. to 1s, 2d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., maked, North, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 3d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d, to 1s. 9d., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d, to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 73d. to 1s. 83d. Heavy naphtha, North, 113d. to 1s. o3d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 63d. to 63d.; salty, 6d. to 63d. ; 
Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. .Naphthalene, £11 to £14; 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘* A ’’ quality, 23d, 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Tar (Prepared). 


Tenders are invited by the Morecambe Gas-Works for prepared 
tar. [See advert. on p. 169.] 





The Directors of the Slough Gas and Coke Company are inviting 
tenders for their surplus tar for one year. [See advert. on p. 168.] 
Livesey Washer. 

Tenders are invited by the Gas Committee of the Congleton Cor- 
poration for the supply of a Livesey washer. [See advert. on p. 
168. ] 

Cast-Iron Pipes and Specials. 

The Town Council of Middleton are inviting tenders for the 
supply of 6-in. and 4-in. cast-iron pipes and specials. 
on p. 169.] 

Retort House and Condenser. 

The Gas Commissioners of the Burgh of Dunbar are inviting 
ders for the erection of a complete retort house and a water-tube 
idenser. [See advert. on p. 168.] 

7 

Conway Gas Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Conway Town 
Council definite steps were taken with regard to the proposed removal 

the gas-works and re-erection on modern lines on the Morfa, 
ere access to the railway by means of the existing siding may 

obtained. The question of whether a satisfactory foundation 
for the buildings can be found there will be settled by borings. All 
coal used at the present works has to be carted from the railway 
station through the congested main street of the town. Moreover, 
the site of the present works is too restricted for the plant to bé 
adequately enlarged. Mr. Newbigging, Consulting Gas Engineer, 
has prepared a scheme for a new works; and this was accepted by the 
Council, subject to the site on the Morfa being approved as suitable. 


[See advert. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


The market remains distinctly firm, with very little good coal un- 
sold for this month, and satisfactory inquiry coming forward for 
February. Prices do not show much alteration, but are inclined to 
harden in some cases. ‘This is noticeable in gas coals, which have 
been in good demand all round. 

Several collieries which have been idle for some time have resumed, 
or are resuming, work, which-is an indication of the better market 
conditions prevailing. Settlements have, in some cases, been facili- 
tated by the more elastic arrangements now permitted by the Durham 
Miners’ Association. 

Quotations for gas coals are 17s. 6d. to 18s, f.o.b. for Wear 
Specials, and 16s. gd. for best qualities. Seconds are called 15s. gd. 
to 16s. Durham unscreened coking is 15s. 6d. to 15s. gd., and 
bunkers are in good demand at about 16s. gd. for best sorts. 

An interesting feature has been the shipment of coke to America, 
in connection with the strike of anthracite miners. Gas coke remains 
in very good demand, and strong at 24s, 6d. to 25s. 6d. f.o.b. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


rhe recent wintry weather has caused domestic coal to be in rather 
better request, much more so than last week, when there was a lull 
in the activities which had prevailed before Christmas. Prices 
locally appear to be steady; but there are indications that the 
Metropolitan area is prepared to meet the situation by increases. 

The industrial situation is not such as to warrant the optimistic 
iccling of a better state of affairs which prevailed in certain quarters 
some time ago. Some of the larger of the chief consuming concerns 
are accumulating slight stocks; but this is not general. 

In the gas industry there appears to be an inclination to purchase 
ahead of existing contracts, which suggests that it is not «aticipated 
there will be any reduction in prices after the report of the Coal 
Commission is available. 

The export market is firm, especially for the better grades. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices (f.o.b. 
shipping ports): South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 21s. ; screened 
gas coal, 20s. 6d.; washed doubles, 19s. 6d. to 20s.; washed singles, 
18s. to 18s. 3d.; washed smalls, 14s. 6d. to 14s. gd.: rough slack, 
ros. 43d.; smithy peas, 19s. 6d. West Yorkshire—Hartleys (f.o.b. 
Goole), 18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed doubles, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. ; 
washed singles, 17s. 6d.; washed smalls, 14s. to 14s. 6d.; unwashed 
doubles, 14s. 6d.; rough slack, 10s. 6d.; coking smalls, ros. Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 20s. 6d. to 21s.; washed 
smalls, 14s.; rough slack, ros. 3d. to tos. 6d. Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 18s. to 19S8.; gas 
coke, 24s. 6d. to 26s.: furnace coke, 20s. to 21s. per ton. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 

Disorganization arising from insufficient railway transport is still 
the plague of the coal trade. Merchants are now getting supplies 
rushed into wharves and sidings faster than they can be carted out 
or absorbed. The gas undertakings, or at any rate the larger con- 
cerns, are much behind their contract averages. They betray no 
anxiety to overtake arrears, for the congestion of stocks has been a 
contributory cause. Collieries which supply locomotive coal are by 
no means well pleased with the concessions they have had to make 
to the railways, amounting to 3s. 6d. or 4s. as compared with last 
vear’s contract rates. They will continue to press for some return 
in cheaper and better transport facilities. There is no appreciable 
improvement in the demand for industrial fuel. The trades which are 
opening the year propitiously are not the large fuel users. In the 
basic trades no new stimulus is apparent. 

Production costs at the blast furnaces have reached a point which 
dictates safety tactics on the part of smelters, particularly in view 
of the unsettlement in the coalfields. Expansion of output is dis- 
couraged. Though stocks have been depleted, consumers are very 
chary about committing themselves at the enhanced prices demanded 
for pig iron. Furnace coke is up about 1s. 6d. on last quarter’s 
scale. 


-_— 
—_ 


TRADE NOTE. 





Prestatyn Extensions. 

Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., of Elland, have secured 
the contract for the whole of the work involved in extensions at the 
gas-works of the Prestatyn Urban District Council. 


— Sea 


Gas Oil._—In the London market report of the ‘ Petroleum 
Times ” last Saturday, it was stated that the price of gas oil was 
advanced on the oth inst. to sid. per gallon, net and naked, ¢a 
wharf. 

dias Matters at Bala.—Dealing with a complaint respecting the 
gas supply in the Bala Urban District Council last week, Mr. J. W. 
Jones (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) explained that the 
quantity of gas produced was in excess of that made when the 
Council took over the works. The output for the vear was between 
s and 6 million c.ft.; and he thought they were doing very well. 
The Committee were carefully considering the matter, and an expert 
had inspected the works. Two things were known—that the gas 
was too good and also too cheap. The Council’s main difficulty was 
lack of money. As soon as the report of the expert was received, 
the whole matter would be examined thoroughly. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Jan. 13.] 
Nos, 139-729. 

Bowater, N. J.—‘* Manufacture of gas.”” No. 655. 

Cutupert, D. A.—** Device for igniting gas jets.’’ No. 453 

Davies, G.—See Cuthbert, D. A. No. 453. 

Giss, D, M.—‘‘ Gas taps, &c.’’ No. 312. 

Gyukr, G, E,—‘‘ Gas-fired boiler for heating.*’ No. 167. 

Heyt, G, E,—‘ Distillation and transport of oils and tar.’’ No. 
493: 

Humpnreys & GLascow, Lrp.—‘‘ Generation and distribution of 
gas.”’ No. 516. 

KOHLENVEREDLUNG Ges.—‘‘ Retorts.’’ No. 422. 

LainG, B.—*‘ Manufacture of water gas.’? No. 446. 

MITCHELL, J.—‘‘ Gas burner.’’ No. 577. 

NIELSEN, H.—See Laing, B. No. 446. 

PARKINSON STOVE Co., Lrp.—Sce Gibb, D. M. No. 312. 

ScHwartz, C.—‘‘ Coke cooling plant.’? No. 315. 

WeycGanG, C.—‘‘ Method of treating tar, &c.’? No. 499. 

Witton, T. O.—‘‘ Treatment of effluent liquor.” No. 410. 


un 
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A New Blotting Pad.—We have to thank Messrs. Mobberley 
& Perry, Ltd., of Stourbridge, for a new blotting pad, with, on 
the left-hand side, a book diary for the year. 





Pension Scheme at Truro.—The Truro Gas Company brought 
into operation on the ist inst. a contributory pension scheme under 
the terms of which all members of the regular staff will be secured a 
pension at the age of 65. 


Swadlincote Gas Undertaking.—The position of the gas-works 
was discussed at a meeting of the Swadlincote Urban District Council, 
when Mr. E. W. Goodhead (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said 
that for years they had had difficulties, and that since the war these 
had been greater. They had been ‘‘ saddled with a scrapheap”’ as 
regards the carbonizing plant, and had spent considerable sums of 
money on both the apparatus and the mains. He had expressed the 
opinion from time to time that if they were to get the most out of 
the works, they must have good plant and efficient management. 
In the past they experienced trouble in maintaining the calorific 
standard of the gas; and, in conjunction with this, their finances 
had become worse. They called in Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, 
and his report confirmed his (the speaker’s) fears. They had to 
decide upon a policy; but the Committee did not agree to what he 
conceived to be the only right policy, and he felt he had no other 
course open to him but to resign from the Chairmanship of the 
Commiitee. At a subsequent meeting of the Gas Committee Mr: 
L.. Gregson was appointed as Chairman. 


On Jan. 16 the daily list of donations to the Leeds University 
Extension Appeal Fund included a gift of twenty-five guineas from 
the Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 








The Greenock Corporation Law and Finance Committee have 
decided to instal new plant at the Inchgreen Gas-Works, at a cost 
of between £7000 and £8000. The new plant will increase the 
output from two to four million c.ft. per day. 


On Monday night, Jan. 11, there was a failure of the gas supply 
at Brigg. which, however, was remedied early the following day. 
At lighting-up time, it was found that the pressure was inadequate 
to meet requirements, and the announcement was made that there 
was a stoppage in the mains. 


At a recent meeting of the Horncastle Urban Council, the situa- 
tion in regard to the gas undertaking, which is £8000 in debt, was 
discussed: and a letter from the Ministry of Health was read, saying 
that the Board of Trade were unable to grant a further loan. It 
was arranged that the Clerk should interview the Board of Trade. 

Sentenced to three months’ hard labour, at Halifax, for stealing 
zs. 4d. from a slot gas meter on the premises of his late employer, 
David Bardsley pleaded guilty, but put the blame on a former Court 
for having sentenced him for an offence of which he was innocent. 
Bardsley disappeared after robbing the meter, but later gave him- 
self up. 


\t Clitheroe, on Jan. 14, Alderman Thornber, in reply to Mr. 
J. S. Hitchon, who asked if contemplated extensions at the gas- 
works were necessary in view of the advent of electricity, said the 
experience of other towns was that the consumption of gas tended 
to increase in spite of the availability of electricity. In any event, 
iterations were necessary, as the plant needed modernizing. 


\ new scheme of allowances for employees who are getting past 
work has been sanctioned by the Walsall Gas Committee, and sub- 


mitted to the men for their consideration, Aiming at increasing the 
grant to workmen who have done long service, and lessening the 


amounts for those who have worked for shorter periods, the scheme 


is estimated to cost the department £800 per annum, which is stated 
to be very little more than the aggregate of the allowances of tos. 
a week now being made. 


Replying in the Birkenhead Town Council to Mr. Platt, Mr. Luke 
Lees (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said that during Decem- 
ber 4640 complaints were received from gas consumers by the Gas 
Department at the various branches, as compared with 3626 during 
the corresponding month of the previous year, and 750 between Jan, 1 
and Jan. 9 this vear, as against 650 between fhose dates a year ago. 
The number of consumers had greatly increased; and the cause of 
many of the complaints of lack of pressure was due to the pipes, 
which were decayed and rotten. The condition of gas stoves sent to 
the department for cleaning led them to wonder how the householders 
had had any gas at all. For the most part they were filthy. The 
department were dealing with the complaints as rapidly as possible. 
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STOCK 


Business on the Stock Exchange was dis- 
tinctly dull during the greater part of last 
week; and several new issues were largely left 
with the underwriters, including portions of 


the two Colonial loans. The uncertainty | 


of the labour. situation, especially with regard | 
to the miners, is another factor which is tend- | 


ing, and will tend, to depress prices. 
respects the prospects are hopeful. 
Following the excellent results of the “ big | 
five ’? banks for the past year, the accounts 
of the Industrial companies show material 
improvements. Gilt-edged stocks were steady, | 


In other 





MARKET REPORT. 


but with little business doing except in Fund- 
ing Loan, presumably on behalf of the sink- 
ing fund. Rubbers, on the continued fall in 
the price of the commodity, were again de- 
pressed, but there are very few of the better- 
class shares in the market. 

Gas Stocks may be described as beating 
time; and in view of the prominence and ad- 
| vertisement which at the present time the 
| competitive commodity, electricity, is getting 


by reason of the proposed Government 
measure, it is perhaps not surprising. In- 
guiries of the unde ‘rtakings, however, show 





that the results of the past year, in spite of 
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374,000, ,, | Jan. 7 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . .| 58—63° net 

300,000 1| Oct, 22 1/7 WT \Bombay, Ltd. - -| 1 oe ' 18). —19)- 

170,000 10| Aug, 13 | 8 | 84 |Bournemouth 5 p.c. 1lv—13 ° a 

425,050 10 4 : | .) oo BTp.c.. .| 12—124 123 

150,000 10 ” 6 6 Do. Pref.6p.c.. | 11—12 ahaa 

50,000 | Stk. | Jan, 7 3 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. . | 55—58* 

162,025 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb | 75—78 

214,740 » Aug. 27 | 124 12 \Brighton & Hove ry | 172—177 +2 173}. 195 

244,200 » ” 94 9 Do, A Or d 1387—142 139 
1,287,500 ” July 23 5 5 |Bristol5 p.c. max. 89—9la i 

855,000 a Oct. 8 7 7 British Ord. . . 105—110 106} 

100,000! 4, Jan. 7 | 7 7 Do. p.c.Pref.. . 117—122* 1194 —120 

120,000 *» 99 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 69—T4* . Se 

100,000; "10; Dec. 17 | 8 | 6 (|Cape Town, Ltd. . : .| 6}—TA or 

100,000 10; Nov. 5 | 44 | 48 Do. 43p.c. Pref. . . 668 el i 

150,000 | Stk. | Jan. 7 | 44 | 43 Do. 4ip.c.Deb. . . —73* ee 

626,860, ,, | July 23 | 6 | 6 (|CardiffCon.Ord. . - | 98—101 - 

237,860 ” Jan. 7 | Th | Tk | Do. 7 p.c. Red. Deb. - | 98—101* } ee 

157,150 | 5, | Aug. 18 | 64 | 5 |ChesterSp.c.Ord. . . .| 90—95b cp ie: 
79,185 1 Oct. 8 | — | Q/- |Colombo Ltd. Ord. . . . | 25/-—27/- ee 
24,500 1 * | — | 44g | Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 21/-—23/- : <n 

1,518,280 | Stk. | July 23 | 5/14/8 54 \Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 82—87 83—83} 
560,000 | ,, , | 5a | 5/8/4 | Do. 34 p.c.Cap. . | 82—87 82 
475,000 | ,, Dec. 17 | 8 | 8 | ’ 3p.c. Deb. . | 55—58 56 
800,000 | ,, Oct, 8 | — 4 os - Union, Ltd. . | 385—40 oe im 
200,000 ,, ” Be 7 7 p.c. Pref. 88—91 oe | 90—904 

660, he Aug. 13 | 6% | 64 aM sliding scale . 97—101 oe | 99—993 

284,975 | 4s ° | § 5- Do. max, div.. . .».| 81—84 oe } - 

492,270| ;, | Aug. 18 | 9 | 6 |DerbyCon, . ... . . | 107—109c ae ee 

55,000 | ,, Dec. 17 | 4 | 4 Do. Deb. ee T4—T6c o° | ee 
209,000 | ;, | Sept.10 | 5 | 5 |BastHullOrd.Sp.c. . .| 88-91 41 |. 

,000 | ,, Dec. 17 | — | 5 |Eastbourne 5 p.c. Deb. 93—98 oe | 4 
1,002,180 10| July 23 | 4 | 6 | Wuropean, Ls Ltd. . 53—63 = 6-6} 
16,460,070 | Stk. | Aug. 13 5k | 5} [Gas Light & Coke 4p. c. Ord. 854—87} ° 863—87} 
2,600,000 | ,, ° 3h | 34 Do. 84 p.c. max.. . 60—63 ee | 604—61} 
4,062,235 és os | 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. | T7—80 oe | me 
4,761,980 | ,, Dec. 17 | 3 8 | Do. 8 p.c. Con. Deb. | 58-61* ee 584—59# 

130, - — | 10 10 | Do. 10 p.c. Bonds . ‘as ee sith 
42, ” — Sm Th Do. 7} p.c. Hford Deb. sm sis | 
82,500 99 Sept. 10 | 63 | 63 |Hastings &S8t L.5p.c.Conv.| 90—95 - 

258,740 ” ” 5t 54 Do. 3} p.c. Conv. 71—76 ee red 
70,000 0| Sept. 24 | 10 10 |Hongkong & Caine, Ltd. 194—204 es 204 

Stk Aug. 18 |10 | 10 |Hornsey 7p 132—137 a 

1,976,000 ” Nov. 19 |59 | 10 ‘Imperial Santibansel Cap. 133—138 oo | 185__ “187 
226,170 os Aug. 13 | 33 | 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 70—73 ee 714—72 
235,242; ,, Aug. 13 64 | 6s (Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. . 97—102 984—99 

2,127,340 “ Aug. 18 5a 54 |Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 84—844b +1} 833—84 

”600,000 we Sept. 24 | Do. 7 p.c . Red. Pref. 108—105b +14 102} ——— 

165,736 » | Aug. 27 A 9 |Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. . | 118—128 
63,480 jo Dec. 17 3 3: Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 54—59 

5 §| De. 38 /| 7 | 6 Malta & Mediterranean 4$—5 oe tis 

541,920 | Stk. | Nov. 19 a 4 |Montevideo, Ltd. 69-73 +1 | 6 71 

2,061,315 » | Aug 18 | & | 5 |Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 70—T1d +} 70} 

300,929 ” ” ie 4 Do. ‘ - c. Pref. 154—T64d oe | a 

529,705 | 4, Dec. 17 | 3} 3h Do. p.c. Deb. . | 663—673d* is a 
15,000 ie Aug. 27 | 12 114 North Miadlen® 10 p.c, 160—170 iia aa 
75,940 |, ” 82 84, | Do. Tpc. . | 115—120 - se 

,000 Stk. Dec. 3 oe 9 |Oriental, Ltd. 98—103 ee oe 

188,120 pa Jan. 7 IZ | 7Z |\Plym’th & Ston’ house 5 P. c. 110—115* oe 

10,000 50 Aug. 27 | 14 | 14° |Portsea Island 93—96 “s 3 

100,000 50 ” 13 | 13 Do. Cc . . . 90—95 oe ave 

2,289,909 1 _ — | — (|Primitiva Ord. . _« |12/6—13/6 +. 12/9—13/8 

302,600 100 | Dec. 1 a 4 | Do.4p.c. Red. Deb.. °: | 82—84 ee i. 

600,000 tk. July 23 4 | 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 | 64—66 ee un 

193,744 o Dec. 17 4 | 4 | Do. B. Aires 4p.c. Rd.Db.| 64—66 oe 643—66 

264,496 ” ’ 4 | 4 | Do. R’r P’te4p.c.Rd.Db.| 64—66 ** 

150,000 10 | Sept. 24 6 | 6 |S8an Paulo6p.c. Pref... .| 7—8 es ac 

125,000 50; Jan. 4 5 5 0. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 43° oe me 

270,000 | Stk. | Aug. 27 | 53 | 53 |SheffieldA . . . 99—10le ee si 

419,968 ” ” 55 | 5i Do. o - S Se 99—100e 

1,047,000 |, + 53 | 5% | Do C » + + + | 99-1006 Sa 
10,000 10 | June tt 6 | 4 |South African . . . . 5—7 a 
6,609,895 | Stk, ug. 13 64 5 |South Met. Ord. - | 94-96 +3 94}—954 

1,895,445 ” Jan. 7 S i Be. 8 p.c. Deb. 56—59* us a 

734,000 o Sept. 10 & | 63 | Do. 6} p.c. Red. Db. 108—105 1044—105 
91,500, Aug. 13 | 84 | 8 |SouthShieldsCon.. . 124—126d —2 - 

1,187,795 ris July 23 64 | 6} |South Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. | 99—103 “oa 100—1014 

368,837 98 Dec. 17 | 5 | 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 94-97 +1 944—96} 

647,740, Oct. 22 | 5 | 5 (South’ en Ord.5p.c.max.| 78—81 ap 

121,275 ee Jan 4 | 4 4p.c.Deb.| 69—74* re 

250,000 pea Aug. 27 7 | 17 \Swansea i p.c. Red. Pref. . | 101—103 

200,000 oa Dec. 17 63 | 6) Do. 6} p.c. Red. Deb. 100—102 1004 

120, Ss July 23 8 | % ‘Tottenham District Ab5dp.c. | 110—115 = 
82,275 is ” 64 | 5g | Do. 3} p.c. | 88—93 -2 

150,000 an July 9 — | 28/4 | Do. 5} p.c. Pref. | 1083—105 as a 

181,255 * Dec. 17 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 74—77 oe ae 

258,251 a Aug. 27 5 5 |Tynemouth Con. and New | 704-—71d +} 702 

|Uxbridge, = & 

197,294 mA Aug. 27 62 6§ | Wycombedp.c. . +» | 938—98 hs 
88;330 *” - i -. 5 | Do. 5p.c. pref. 93—98 8 
91,800 ,, ” | 62 6g | Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’d| 88—93 es ‘a 

| | | |Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
| and Epsom— 

30,000; ,, | July 9 | 9} | 8 | WandsworthA5p.c, . | 128—133 on is 
255,636, | * 7 | Do. B3kp.c. . | 109—114 . ° 
392,955 » | fa 6/9/6 | sno Do, C and New 92—97 oe aa 
352,000 | ,, af 7 | Wimbledon 5 p.c. . 103—108 sa 104—106 

8000; » | 4» | % | i Epsom 5p.c. . . . «| 118-118 oo : 

88416 |, | Jan’ 7 | 3 Bp.c.Deb . . . . 55—58* ~ : 

iz | | 


~ Quotations at':—a aS, 








b.—Liverpool. ‘e—Nottingham. d.—Newoastle. ¢ ¢.—Sheffiela, *Ex,: *Ex, div, 





the slump in residuals, have been excellent, 
and administrators are very optimistic. 

The feature of the week was the rise of 10} 
points in the East Hull ordinary 5 p.ct. stock 
to 88—g1. It will be seen that there wer 
several other improvements in the quotations, 
but these were more in the nature of cum 
div. increases. On the other hand, South 
Shields consolidated and Tottenham ** B’ 
3% p-ct. dropped 2} and 2 points respectively. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 7o 
Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 128, 12§, 7 p.ct. "° B 
124, Brighton and Move ** A’ 139, Croydon 
sliding-scale g9, gyj, Gas Light and 7 
863, 50%, 874, 4 p.ct. preference 774, 773, lm- 
perial Continental 135, 1354, 136, 137, Malta 
and Mediterranean 44%, 5, Montevideo 693, 
704, Primitiva 12s. 1o$d., 138., 138. 3d., South 
Metropolit in 94%, 95, South Suburban 100, 
100}, 5 p.ct. debenture go4. Supplementary 
prices, Colonial 20s. gd., 21s., Crovdon 4 p.ct. 
debenture 73, 74. 

On Tuesday, Bombay igs., Bournemouth 
5 p-ct. 12g, ‘°° B”’ 123, © p.ct. preference 114, 
Brighton and Hove **A’”’ 139, British 1064, 
Continental Union 7 p.ct. preterence go, go, 
European 6, Oxe> Gas Light and Coke 86}, 
d6§, 374, $74, 34 p-cl. maximum 614, Im- 
perial Continental 135, 136), 34 p-ct. deben- 
ture 71}, Primitiva 12s. gd., 13s. jd., South 
Metropolitan 944, 943, 95, 954: 04 p.ct. de- 
benture 1045, 105, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
101}, 5 p.ct. debenture 95}, 964, Swansea 64 
p-ct. debenture 1003, Wandsworth (Wimbic- 
don Stock) 100. Supplementary prices, 
Southend-on-Sea 5 p.ct. new ‘““B” 814, 82, 
Sutton 1064. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 7o, 
Bombay 18s., British 7 p.ct. preference 119}, 
120 cx div., Commercial 4 p.ct. 83, European 
6g, Gas Light and Coke 86}, 80%, 80%, 87, 
874, 4 p-ct. preference 774, 3 p.ct. debenture 
584, 58%, £94, 59%, Hongkong and China 
20%, Impérial Continental 1344, 136, Lea 
Bridge 98}, 99, Primitiva 12s. gd., 12s. 10}d., 
138s., South Metropolitan 94%, 954, South 
Suburban 101, 1014. Supplementary prices, 
Horley District **‘ A ’’ 120. 

On Thursday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
71, 714, Alliance and Dublin 7o%, Bombay 
18s. gd., Bournemouth 6 p-ct. preference 114, 
Brighton and Hove 1733, 174, 1744, 175, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 834, Gas Light and Cok« 
863, 863, 80§, 873, 4 p.ct. preference 78}, 
3 p-ct. debenture 583, 583, 594, Imperial Con- 
tinental 136, 3} p.ct. debenture 72, Liverpool 
7 p.ct. preference 102}, Primitiva 12s. gd., 
13S., 4 p.ct. (Buenos Ayres) debenture 65, 
South Metropolitan 943, 95, 9£3, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. 100, 1014, 5 p.ct. debenture 
944, Tuscan 6 p.ct. debenture 73, Wandsworth 
(Wimbledon Stock) 104. Supplementary 
prices, Grays and Tilbury ** B’’ 84, Hampton 
Court 5 p.ct. 1014, Southend-on-Sea 5 p.ct. 
85, 5 pct. “*B’’ 81, 4 p.ct. debenture 71. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 70}, 703, 
Brighton ** A’’ 139, Commercial 3} p.ct. 82, 
3 p.ct. debenture 56, Gas Light and Coke 
864, 863, 87, 3} p.ct. maximum 604, 61, 614, 
4 p.ct. preference 79, 3 p.ct. debenture 584, 
Imperial Continental 135, 1354, 1364, Liver- 
pool 7 p.ct. preference 1034, Montevideo 70, 
71, Primitiva.12s. 1o}d., 13s. 1}d., 4 p.ct. 
(Buenos Ayres) debenture 64}, 653, 654, 66, 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. 1014. Supplementary 
prices, Pinner 6 p.ct. preference 53, Southend- 


4? 


on-Sea 5 p.ct. 86, 5 p.ct. “‘B”’ 82, 4 p.ct. 
debentures 72. 
Money was exccedingly tight during the 


early part of the week; but the position eased 
towards the close, and with the favourable 
Bank Return the position is much 


mor‘é 
stable. Old day-to-day loans were generally 
renewed at 4 p.ct., but balances were finally 


offered at as low as 3 p.ct. The rate at 
which Treasury Bills were allotted was lower, 
at £4 16s. 7°85d. p.ct. 

Sterling was again 
finally closed at 4.86 gy. 
the Paris rate being 12843. Belgian francs 
were cheaper at 107.024; but the Italian lire 
dropped to 120.30. 

There were no supplies of Gold available, 
the price remaining nominally at 84s. 11d. 
per oz. Silver, with both India and China 
offering, was dull, and the cash price fell to 
315d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 34 
p.ct. at notice. 


firmer, and the rat 
French francs rallied, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six | 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 





FLEET LONDON.” 


Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeer Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. — QUARTER. 
xingoom Advance Rate : Soo oe’ 
& Ineland| Credit Rate : MM tip i OS 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 85/ 

Payable in Advance . oe - se ay 


}  40/- .. «6-22/6——(<‘“(“(::*CdN YG 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the current Year are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON House, 
84, Otp Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 
PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams; ‘‘PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144. 


a OLCANIC”’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 








HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
** Bripurimat, LEICESTER.”’ LEICESTER 5095, 


Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED,: 








Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/35, NoRFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
 Bripurimat EstRanp Lonpon.” CENTRAL 6361, 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GAsMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasrous Lams,” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








QSPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sinvertown. 
Telegrams—‘t HypRocHLoric, Fern, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 


Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 


Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kina’s 
?aTENT AGENCY Litp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria 8t., E.C. 4, and 6, Quaxrry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C. 39 years’ refs. ’Phone Cent, 682. 


E Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln, Telephones: 266 < 211, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS. RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


op Tele rams— - 
RADDOCE, OLDHAM,” and“‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
THE COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams : 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos.: 8268-9 City. 


PaLtace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telegrams: 
‘Darwinian, Parl, London.” 
Tel. No. : 6273 Victoria. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement on p. 176. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JoserH TAytor (SaTurATORS), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron, 


Telegrams—‘‘ Satunators, Botton.”’ Telephone 848. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 
ANTED. — General Foreman for 


Works in Southern Ireland. Must have 
thorough knowledge in Water Gas, Sulphate, and Tar 
Distillation Plants, and in the Handling and Control 
of Workmen, 

Applications, stating Age, full Particulars of Experi- 
ence, and Salary required, together with copies of 
Three recent Testimonials, to be submitted, not later 
than Jan, 30, to No. 7628, ‘‘Gas Journat,” 11, Boit 
Court, PneeEt Street, E.C. 4. 


ANTED — Showroom Attendant 

and SALESMAN. Must be competent to 

Advise gas users. Commencing Salary, £200 per Annum. 
Particulars of Duties, &., from The EnGinger, Cor- 








PORATION Gas-Works, DoncasTER, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, Sr. Mary at Hix, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, semen. E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “‘ The Gas Salesman,” p, 274). 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


ANTED—Energetic Young Man for 
3 Maintenance Work. Single, good Cyclist, and 
with knowledge of up-to-date Gas Appliances, and able 
to Advise Consumers, 
State Age, Experience, and Wages required, together 
with copies of Testimonials, to the Mip Kenr Gas 
Company, SNODLAND, KENT, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 








your G MAN (28), Married, Reliable. 
Energetic, and anxious to get on, requires Situa- 
tion as CLERK in any capacity. Six years’ good 
Experience in 200 Million Works Office. 
Address No. 7629, *‘Gas JotinnaL,” 11, Bott Covurr, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 4. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
CONGLETON CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the above 
Council invite TENDERS for the Supply and 
Erection, at their Gas-Works, Congleton, of :— 
One 1,000,000 c.ft. per day LIVESEY \W/ASHER, with 
Bye-Pass and Valves Complete. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Washer,’’ to be addressed to 
The Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Clerk’s 
Office, Congleton, and must be Delivered on or before 
the 6th of February, 1926. 

The Cominittee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 





W. A. CarrLinGE, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas- Works, Congleton, 
Jan. 15, 1926. 


SLOUGH GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


HE Directors of this Company invite 
TENDERS for Surplus TAR (crude) for One 

Year. The estimated quantity for Sale is 55,000 Ga! 

lons. The Company have a Railway Siding connecting 

their Works with the Great Western Railway, and the 

Grand Junction Canal has a Wharf close to the Works. 

Price to be quoted at the Company’s Works, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Tenders to be Delivered to me not later than Mon- 
day, the 25th of January. 

ARTHUR THOMAS, 
Secretary. 
46a, High Street, Slough, 

Jan, 14, 1926. 

BURGH OF DUNBAR. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Commissioners invite Tenders 

for the Supply and Erection of the undernoted 

Piant at their Gas-Works. 

Complete RETORT HOUSE, 

WATER TUBE CONDENSER. 

Specifications and further Information may be ob- 
tained on Application to Mr. Thomas O’ Neill, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Dunbar. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the undernoted and en- 
dorsed with the name of the Plant tendered for, to be 
Delivered on or before the Ist of l'ebruary 1926. 

The Gas Commissioners do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Joun D, BROOKE, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Clerk’s Office, Dunbar, 





Jan, 15, 1926, 
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CONTRASTS OPEN. —Continned. AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for Sora — on y > ge 
a eae Dismantling, for Re-Use or rap, any - is ere iven at an 
val CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON. prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur- | Drietors of The Gas Light and Coke Company will be 
saan ance for all risks. held at the Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry 
GAS PIPES FirtH BLakeLey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., — Hand | Road, Westminster, 8.W. ],on Friday, the 5th day of 
ER. . . —_ f Plant Department, Caurcu-WenToN, via LEEDS February next, at 13 o'clock (noon: precisely, to 
’ HE Town Council invite Tenders for transact the usual Business, including the Declara- 
the Supply of 500 Yards of 6-inch CAST-IRON | tion of a Dividend for the Halt-Year — fs bay — 
6 SOCKET and SPIGOT PIPES, with Turned and Bored GAS COMPANY has for Disposal | ‘4 vaitors in the place of those who will at such Meet- 
Joints, also SPECIALS; and also 500 Yards of 4-inch about 900 Ordinary and 400 Prepayment Second- ion 0 onal Office in aan with the Company’s 
- | ‘and SPIGOT PIPES, both in Hand 5-Light METERS in good condition, stamped rye Schemes of Eeakosination. = 
Fall Particulars may be obtained on Application to os aeded on tener anaeaed may be ob- i se Lyte GALBRAITH 
6 the Engineer, Gas-Works, Middleton, Lancs. tained on Application to No. 7623, ‘Gas JournaL,” 11 Secretary , 
Preference will be given to Firms on the King’s Roll : Borr Count, FLEET Sraeer, E.C, 4 : ; Chiet Offi 7 
st but the Corporation do not bind themselves to accept ’ ee He f ce, Road 
the lowest or any Tender. . ‘Westminster 6.W,1 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Cast-Iron Pipes,” must eran. 18, 1996 oh 
be Delivered — undersigned not later than Wednes- ASHOLDER Wanted, 1 50, 000 c.ft. an. 10, . 
Jan, 27, 1926. 
ty day, Ja ’ J. P. WauMstey, )* Capacity, Single or Double Lift, in STEEL THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. Fall Particulars regarding Price, and where Situated, OTICE is Hereby Further Given 
Middleton, Lancs., to No. 7626, “Gas Journat,” 11, Bout Court, FLEet that an EXTRAORDINARY MEETING of 
Jan. 18, 1926. Street, E.C. 4. She, Peapstotens of she above Company wm be held 
linia. ‘ eee at the ie ce of the Company, Horseferry Roa 
4 . Westminster, 8.W.1, on Friday, the 5th day of February 
ENDERS are invited, addressed to AS-WORKS or Coke-Oven Works who | 2°**: approximately at 12.30 o’clock in the afternoon, 
— the undersigned, to be received not later than have OLD PLANT and APPARATUS FOR but in any case immediately after the Ordinary General 
first post on Jan. 25, 1926, for 19,000 galls. (more or less) SPOSAL will have Best Prices Offered. Dismantling Meeting to be held at the said Office at 12 o’clock (noon) 
of PREPAR®D TAR to either Nos. 1 or 2 Roads Depart- work undertaken . on that day. At such Extraordinary Meeting a Resolu- 
ment Specification as desired, and to be delivered in ‘Address No. 7625, “Gas Journat,” 11, Bout Covurr, | #0" oF Resolutions will be proposed sanctioning the 
barrels (returnable) at the Gas-Works Sidings on or! poopy STREET E Cc. 4 . ° ’| Raising of Additional Money by the creation and issue 
before April 10, 1926. —" of Debenture Stock under and in accordance with the 
Tuomas W. Barratt, A.M.,I1,.C.E. — -___._ | powers conferred by the Company's Acts of 1903, 1918, 
J 
C.3 Engineer and Manager. and 1925, and the _ a therewith. 
. Gas-Works —_ ™ y order, 
Morecambe. AR Wanted - _ Jn Owners) Tank WittraM Lrue Garsnarrn, 
. ° e 
Reply No. Tac” JouRNAL,” 11, Bott Court,| Chief Office, —— 
FLEET STREET, ad Horseferry Road, 
C.3 PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. PE NE 6 NE ie Se Re ee ees Westminster, 8.W. 1, 
- eee eeeiparese Delhi Jan. 18, 1926. 
ER. GAS PLANT IN STOCK. TEAM-BOILERS For Sale—aAll Sizes,| THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other OTICE is Hereb Given that an 
ASHOLDER & Steel Tank. 10,000c.ft. | Types of Boilers. Apply EXTRAORDINARY MEETING of the Pre 
rifiers.—Dry lutes: Two 10 ft. by 8 ft. Water| G®4NTHAM Borter & Cu Co, Kam, Ghamumens, Poa at the Onict Offs Ppa tee BL 
lutes: Four 8 ft. 8q., Two 8 ft. sq., One 10 ft. by 8} ft. Road, Westminster, 8.W. 1, on Frida th. K = y 
~ —— a ’ , 3.W.1, y, the 5th day of 
Livesey Washers.—250,000 and 200,000 c.ft, February next, approximately at 12.45 o’clock in the 
C.3, Serubbers.—One Brush Washer-Scrubber, 6 in. afternoon, but in any case immediately after the busi- 
Valves; 44 ft. by 36 ft., 4% ft. by 18 ft. COMPANY NOTICES. ness of the other Extraordinary Meeting of the Com- 
Oondensers.— Water cooled, 500,000 o.ft. per day. pany convened for 12.30 o'clock in the afternoon of that 
for eheaetene ae ae Bafile-Piate Condensers day shall have been concluded, for the purpose of con- 
ana Station Meters. Capactir 15000, 60, 500,| | SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. | sidering the prov ot a ee ar a 
om d 8000. Also 100, 200, and 300 It. Meters. OTICE is Hereby Given that the| Powers upon the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
shar Weighbridge.—Suitabi for Gas-Worka, 12 by 6. TRANSFER BOOKS relating to the 5 PER | for other purposes.” : 
"Gas eee ie tne int aon 8in. | CENT, ORDINARY STOCK of this Company WILL At such first-mentioned Extraordinary Meeting, the 
. BE CLOSED from the 29th day of January tothe 26th | said Bill will be submitted for the consideration and 
_— by , Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted | aay of February, both days the ed 2. . approval of the proprietors. 
D ping, &c. By order of the Board, Dated this 18th day of January, 1926. 
atl Complete Detailed List on Application. Witrrip WAS8TELL, WittiaM Lyte GALBRAITH, 
ble. Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Oo., Ltd. Head Offices: Secretary. neniitiiens Secretary of the Company, 
Zitua- (Second-hand Plant Dept.), Lower Sydenham, S.E. 26, Horseferry Road, 
good Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Yorks. Jan, 20, 1926, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 
OURT, 
bove NOW READY. | READY SHORTLY. 
y and 
| . 
i “ " | REPORTS OF 
“ JOURNAL DIARY 
ed to 
= PROCEEDINGS FOR 1925 
before | 
| | GAS CALENDAR - 1926 oF THe 
ger. - | 
Written and Compiled by ASSOCIATIONS OF 
r. Dr. W. B. DAVIDSON. 
mf ii sie a — GAS ENGINEE 
F One The book (in handy size for the pocket 
7a . . . . 
feoting —actual size, 7 in. by 42 in.) is a com- 
— pendium of valuable information (revised | 
, to date) for Gas Engineers on both sides 
ties of the Industry, and will therefore be a | 
| Mon- constant companion. It also (in addition 
. to the Diary) incorporates a list of the | ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 
vary. Gas Undertakings of Great Britain and “ . 
_ Ireland, with the latest available par- AND WALES. 
ticulars as to make of gas, calorific value | 
(declared and supplied) or illuminating | 
nder's power, &c. Demy 8vo, Bound in Maroon Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
noted | 
“es PRICE 7 POST 10/6 POST 
eagnt, FREE PRICE FREE 
and en- zs 
, to be ~~ - — commen 
ives to 6 ” . 
WALTER KING, LTD., “THE GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
‘ 
Clerk. 
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